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[From the New York Evangelist : ; 
‘EPISCOPACY A CAUSE OF THE REVOLU- 
TION.’ 


* : 4 le 
Messrs. Eprrors.—A 
was addreesed to Rev- Dr. Morse by the elder 


Pres't Adams. J have been repeatedly request- 
e its republication, as a matter of 


iter with this title 


ed to prees! . 
ost in these times of arrogant and exclusive 


Let 


ynter 


pretensions It richly deserves attention. 


the present generation see how their fathers felt | 


on this subject, and ask themselves ‘ whereunto 
will these things grow!’ If more of the same 
kind is wanted, it shall be forthcoming. 
natter on hand of a similar nature for several 
Mr. Adams’ letter, which is sub- 


ed, will speak for itself. 


I have 


chapters. 


W icKLirF. 


Quincey, December 2, 1845. 
Morse.—If I ever comply with 


Yours, &c., 


Rev. Dr. 
your request, IT must make haste and employ 
the few intervals of light which my eyes afford 
me 


Where is the man to be found, at this day, 


when we see Methodistical Bishops, Bishops of 


the Church of England, and Bishops, Arch- 
bishops and Jesuits of the Church of Rome with 
indiflerence, who will believe, that the appre- 
hension of Episcopacy contributed, fifty years 
ago, as much as any other cause, to arouse the 
atteotion, not only of the inquiring mind, but of 


the common people, and urge them to close 


17 on the constitutional authority of Par- 


levy 
INALD 





liament over the colonies' This, nevertheless, 
was a fact as certain as any in the history of 
North America. 

Phe objection was not merely to the office of 
i Bishop, though even that was dreaded, as to 
ie authority of Parliament, on which it must 
founded. The reasoning was this :—The 
Archbishops and Bishops in England can neither 
sate and limit dioceses in America, nor ordain 
Hishops in any part of the dominions of Great 
Britain, out of the realm, by any law of the 
ngdom, or of any law of the colonies, nor by 
The 


king cannot grant his conge d'elire to any peo- 


ny canon law acknowledged by either. 
ple out of his realm. There is no power, or 
retended power, less than Parliament, that can 


create Bishops in America. But if Parliament 


can erect dioceses and appoint Bishops, they 
may introduce the whole hierarchy, establish 
tythes, forbid marriages and funerals, establish 
religion, forbid dissenters, make schism heresy, 


impose penalties extending to life and limb, as 


well as to liberty and property. 
Here, sir, opens an extensive field of investi- 
gation, even for a young historian, who might 


disposed to undertake so laborious an enter- 
ise. ‘The opinions, the principles, the spirit, 
> temper, the views, designs, intrigues and ar- 
rary exertions of power, displayed by the 
C\urch of England at that time towards the 

, as they were contemptnously called, 
to speak correctly, the Churchmen were 
Dissenters—ought to be stated at full 
g Phe truth is, that the Congregational- 
sts, the Presbyterians, the Anabaptists, the 
Methodists, or even the Quakers or Moravians, 
were each of them as numerous as the Church- 
men ; several of them immensely more numer- 

1s, and all of them together, more than fifteen 
to one, , 

In Virginia, the Church of England was es- 
tablished by law, in exelusion and without tol- 
eration of any other denomination, The British 
statute, called The Act of Uniformity, was ac- 
knowledged as law, and carried into execution 
by the magistrates. It is worthy of inquiry, 
whether the same law was not in force in Ma- 


ryland, the Carolinas, and Georgia. In Penn- 


sylvania, the Quakers, the Presbyterians, the 


German Lutherans, and Calvinists, the Ana- 
baptists, the Methodists, the Dunkers, Meno- 
nists and the Roman Catholics were so numer- 
ous, and the Church of England so few, that 

e latter found it difficult to support their cause; 


id the ridiculous incurvations and tergiversa- | 


tions of the Preteus Dr. Smith, and that other 

eaker Proteus, Du Shee, and the bigotry of 
‘‘oombs, showed their awkward struggles to 
Dr. White, 


now Bishop, then young, behaved with uniform 
ndor, moderation and deeorum. 

in New York, the Church of England dis- 
played 


preserve their cause from contempt. 
ea 
\ its essential character of intolerance. 
Lhe royal governors, counsellors, judges, &c., 
had such overbearing influence, that they dared 


to grant large tracts of fertile lands to the 
churches of England, and laid the foundation of 
the ample riches they still hold; while no other 
denomination could obtain any. Even Doctor 
Rogesr’ congregation, of New York, numerous 

respectable as it was, could never obtain a 
The 


writings of Livingston and Smith furnish evi- 


egal title to a spot to bury their dead. 


dence enough of the spirit of those times. Great 
exertions were made in New York to propagate 
Anglican Episcopacy in Connecticut, and the 


famous Dr. Cutler, and the more famous Dr. 
Johnson, and his still more celebrated son, were 
employed with success in that service. With 
such success, indeed, that an English church 


and an Episcopal minister soon appeared in all 
the towns from New Haven to New York. 


The efforts in New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island, though they ought to be recorded, I pass 
over, and hasten to Massachusetts ; and here I 
want to write a volume. Here the clergy and 
principal gentlemen among the laity, were high 
churchmen indeed. Passive obedience and non- 
resistance in the most unqualified and unlimited 
sense, were their principles in government, and 


comedy. Waiving this for the present, we will 
proceed to Cambridge. Several branches of 
our Braintree family of vassals had removed 
and planted themselves in the very front of the 
University, and they must have an Ipiscopal 
church. Our Braintree family of Apthorps in- 
stantly turned their attention to that seat of the 
qnuees and dissenters. Mr. East Apthorp, hot 
from Oxford, and still more warmed by holy or- 
| ders from Episcopal hands, returned to his na- 
tive country ; and soon after arose a splendid 
edifice, as it was then thought, which every 
body immediately concluded was intended for an 
Episcopal Palace, and in time for a Lambeth. 
All sensible men knew that this system could 
| not be effected, but by act of Parliament, and if 
| Parliament could do this they could do all things; 
| and what security could Americans have for 
life, liberty, preperty or religion * 

| The society for propagating the gospel, had 
\long perverted their resources from their origi- 
‘nal design, to the support of the Church of Eng- 
|jand ministers. Upon the death of Dr. Miller, 
of Braintree, a satirical irony appeared in a 
newspaper, the point of which turned upon this 
This jeu 








| 
labuse of the society's resources. 


| esprit soon produced an explosion. Mr. Ap- 
| thorp came out with an eloquent and zealous 
pamphlet. Dr. Mayhew appeared with his 
comparison between the charter and conduct of 
the society, shewing their non-conformity with 
each other. The controversy soon interested 
all men, spread through America andin Europe, 
brought forward the aged Dr. Johnson, and at 
last the Archbishop of Canterbury. All denom- 
inations in America became interested in it, and 
began to think of the secret, latent principle 
upon which all encroachments upon us must be 
The nature 


and extent of the authority of Parliament over 


founded, the power of Parliament. 


the colonies was discussed everywhere, till it 
was discovered that it had none at all: a conclu- 
sion still more forcibly impressed upon the peo- 
ple by the Canada Bill, by which the Roman 
Catholic religion, and Popish Bishops were es- 
tablished in that province, by authority of a 
British Parliament. The people said, if Parlia- 
ment can do this in Canada, they can do the 
same in all the other colonies : and they began 
to see, and freely to say, that Parliament had 
no authority over them in any case whatsoever. 

Joun Apams. 

THE PRESENT TENDENCIES OF THE 

CHURCH 

A dissertation read before the Union Pastoral Asso- 
ciation published in the Christian Examiner for No- 
vember. We had the pleasure of hearing this disserta- 
tion when it was read, and are glad that it has found 
its way to the public through the pages of the Examin- 
er. As many of our readers will not see it there, we 
iasert considerable portions of it in our columns, 

‘To drop the figure, which I have thus far 
pursued, there is, amidst all the jarring interests 
and conflicting voices of the church, a growing 
disposition to return to ‘ the simplicity that 1s in 
Christ,’ to inquire his will and do it, to go be- 
hind his outward form, behind the dead letter, 
to his life-giving spirit. Men are asking with 
more earnestness than formerly, what was the 
‘mind, what the life of Christ; and are begin- 
ning to regard Christianity as consisting, not in 
furms and creeds, but in a Christlike life and 
conversation. This tendency, I say, may be 
traced throughout the church, that is, in all its 
members ; for there are, in every branch of the 
church, those that join not in the appeal to the 
divine Master. But this tendency is breaking 
up the old divisions of the church, is casting 
| down its partition walls, is threatening to oblit- 
erate its ancient Jandmarks, and will marshall 
the Christian host anew, according to the dis- 
tinctness, with which they recognize and avow 
‘the spirit of Christ as the sole standard of piety. 
| The question of conforinity to Christ’s example, 
which has hitherto been altogether secondary, 
promises to take precedence of all others, 

Among existing sects, (if existence may still 
be affirmed of those now rent and discordant 
bodies, which used to be bound together by 
‘leaden bonds of nominal unity, in the torpid 
state miscalled peace,) among existing sects, 

there is not one, which may be said to have had 
|any Christian idea or principle for the basis of 
|its union. The platonic mystery of the trinity, 
the metaphysical dogma of predestination with 
its consequences, an extrinsic atonement, a work 
of grace wrought anywhere but in the sinner’s 
heart, a prescribed mode of genuflexion, a set 
form of words in public praise and prayer, a pe- 
cular mode of descent through finger’s ends of 
(so called) spiritual gifts,—these have been the 
For these 
have men overlooked the great essentials of a 
| Christlike life and spirit,—have maintained fel- 
'lowships like those cemented by the old Tyr- 
| rhene tyrant, who used to tie the living and the 
| dead, face to face,—have disclaimed fellowship 


| points of union and disagreement. 


| with the purest and most heavenly spirits, that 
could not utter the demanded sectarian shibbo- 
‘leth. But what marvellous unions are now dai- 
| ly taking place,—marvellous, not gn zccount of 
| the actual discrepancy of the parties brought to- 
| gether, but on account of the height of the fen- 
{ces which they have had to leap, in order for 
hand to join hand, and heart to beat within 

|reach of heart! Men of kindred spirit are some- 
| how feeling their way into each other's commu- 
‘nion; and this is the case, not only with men of 
kindred excellence, philanthropy, and piety, but 
| also with men of kindred mysticism, formalism, 

and dogmatism. 
The ultra-spiritualists have had contributions 


the power of the church to decree rites and cer- | to their ranks from every separate body of be- 
emonies, and the authority of the church in con- | lievers,—some from the cathedral] shadow, some 
troversies of faith, were explicitly avowed. | | from the cloister of Calvinism, others from the 
know not where to begin, nor when to end. | Quaker meeting-house, and others still from the 
The anecdotes which I could relate, as an eye churches, which, though planted by the stern, 
and an ear witness, would be innumerable. | old Puritans, profess to have reformed upon 


This north precinet of the large and ancient 
town of Braintree, now called Quincy, in which 
| was born and bred; and in which my father, 
grand-father, great-grand-father and great-great- 
grandfather lived, died, and lie buried, was a 
very focus of Episcopacy, bigotry, intrigue, in- 
tolerance and persecution. I could introduce 
here a dramatis persone of names, which I will 
hot how commit to paper, and entertain you with 
plots and intrigues, which would compose a 


their creed and spirit. And, though, to us pros- 
‘elytes of the gate, the utterances of the motley 
'group recal the miracle of Babel, and their wri- 
‘tings seem sepulchres, out of the pale of any 
‘resurrection promise for whatever of thought 
‘they may contain, though Parthians, Medes, 
| Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia, seem to 
‘speak each in his separate language, and cer- 
| tainly more like men filled with new or old wine, 
otherwise inspired, yet each acknowledges 


the jargon of every other to be ‘ his own tongue, 

wherein he was born.’ 

The new developement of a lifeless formal- 
ism, a materia] religion, which has taken place 
in one portion of the church, is not mere Ox- 
fordism. It has the full and hearty sympathy 
_of formalists of every name, and there are those 
of every division of the church, who wish and 
utter for ita hearty God-speed ; for it recog- 
nises the principle, on which each sets his own 
peculiar forms above the power of godliness. 
The Baptist, who thinks more of the baptism of 
| water than of that of the spirit,—the Quaker, 
| who cares more for the fashion of his raiment, 
/or the form of his speech, than for the simplicity 
of a guileless heart,—he of any sect, who deems 
assent toa complex creed the fulfilling of the 
\law,—all these are of one spirit, feel them- 
selves united, express free and cordial sympa- 
thy with each other; for each believes that, if 
| the principle of formalism be once established, 

his own mode of formalism must become su- 

| preme. 

_ You will perceive, from the tenor of my re- 
marks, that I recognise an approximation to- 
wards a threefold division inthe church. There 
are discernable among all denominations three 

distinct tendencies—one a tide setting resistless- 

ly on towards the new Jerusalem era of the 
church; the other two strong counter-currents, 
which will ultimately be overborne, but against 
which the present and the coming 





generation 


and his creed must be judged by its fruits. Thus 
error will be cast out, on account of its eorrupt- 
ing tendency, while the simple truth as it is in 
Jesus will be owned, cherished, and embraced, 
on account of its power to make and keep men 
virtuous and holy. The truth must ultimately 
triumph—all that it needs is a fair field to com- 
pete with erroneous and defective views. And 
by having now this open field for competition, a 
simple, scriptural piety, which magnifies the 
weightier matters of the law, justice, truthful- 
ness, and mercy, while still it leaves not the oth- 
ers undone, must bear fruit so beyond all ecom- 
parison fairer, than either a stupid formalism, or 
a self-styled spiritualism, which spurns the yoke 
of daily duty and the burden of charity, as to 
make their barren worthlessness a fact too obvi- 
ous for question. 


THE PHILANTHROPIC SPIRIT THAT PREVAILS. 


Another feature of our age and community, 
which augurs well for the church, is the philan- 
thropic spirit, which visibly pervades all denom- 
inations of Christians—their growing engaged- 
ness in efforts for the temporal and spiritual good 
of the race. Weall can remember the time, 
when there was little or no feeling abroad, with 
regard to the well-being of the ignorant and de- 
graded. So long as every clergyman visited at 
distant intervals the poor and afflicted of his own 
flock ,so long as every town had its almshouse for 





the indigent, and every county its jail for the 


must not only take favor of the tide, but spread | guilty, so long as direct appeals to pity received 


The 


tide is that of literal Christian piety—the recog- 


the full sail and speed the strenuous oar. 


nition, love, service, imitation of Jesus as the 
way, the truth, and the life. On this are borne 
all who believe the kingdom of God to be ‘not 
meat and drink, but righteousness, peace, and 
joy in the holy spirit.’ The 
current is that of formalism, (whether as to the 


fiercest counter- 


rites or creeds, for it 1s all one,)—adherence to 
the mere outside of religion—preference of the 
husk above its contents, of the means rather 
than the end—a disposition to make the kingdom 
of God mere meat and drink, aud that not nour- 
ishing meat or refreshing drink, but the puff- 
balls of ritual service and compliance, or the in- 
digestible compounds of dogmatic theology.— 
The other counter-current flows from this. It 
is ultra-spiritualism—pseudo transcendentalism. 
This springs from the barren rituals and the 
‘dead, bony theology, which have of late filled 
In these, nominal Christians had 
kept the Savior’s body embalmed for many 


the chureh. 
years. These creeds and forms had been rep- 
resented as containing the whoie of Christianity. 
‘The Master himself, his spirit, his love, his pie- 
ty, his spotless example, had been almost di- 
But rays of the true 
light have broken in upon the minds of some, 
|'who cannot or will not trace them to their | 


vorced from his religion. 


source, and who, identifying Christ with the for- 
malism and dogmatism that have passed cur- 
rent under his name, have taken it upon them- 
selves to talk and write irreverently of his name, 
of testimony, authority, and historica] Christian- 
ity, and to boast themselves as authors of what 
they drew, and could have drawn from him a- 
Their blindness will not last long. 


lone. They 


some good degree of attention from individual 
Christians, all was thought to be going on well; 
the demands of charity were deemed suffciently 
answered, and the worst forms of suffenng and 
sin were left out of mercy’s reach. And when 
a spirit of philanthropy was first awakened among 
us early in the present century, so blind were 
Christians to the claims of thousands and tens of 
thousands of our own countrymen, tiat they 
commenced by sending missionaries across the 
ocean. Within the last twenty years, however, 
the drunkard, the prisoner, the seaman, the slave, 
the ignorant of our cities, those altogether born 
in sin, have seen the light, and felt the genial 
warmth of Christian philanthropy. And though 
vice and misery yet abound, and the love of 
many nominal Christians is cold, what a vast and 
noble host do we see waging incessant war with 
all that mars the earthly peace or the heavenly 
birthright of any child of God! 
find no man, who in any way impresses you as 


You can now 


a man of an excellent and Christlike spirit, who 
is not engaged heart and hand in some of these 
so various forms of philanthropic effort. And in 
all these good works, true Christians of every 
name unite—they Jearn each other's worth— 
| they trace in each other marks of the same lin- 
eage and kindred—they are drawn nearer and 
nearer to each ether—they already cherish a far 
closer spiritual union than they dare to own.— 
Meanwhile these philanthropic movements are 
every day widening the breach, (however closely 
creeds and forms may bind it,) are widening the 
breach between Christ's true family, and those 
who are too esthetic in their piety to stoop to 
men’s infirmities, or too stupid formalists to think 
of aught beyond the mint, anise, and cumin. 


must and will be won to a humble, childlike | 


faith, by the exhibition of a catholic, loving, 
Scriptural, Christ-revering, Christ-following pi- 
ety, which the better portion of the church will 
‘soon present. Formalism, (under which name 
I include dogmatism as a species of it,) will 
yield more slowly; for it has nothing in common 
with practical piety—the two might flow be- 
‘tween the same banks fora thousand centuries 
Formalism can- 
not be converted; but in good time will be dried 


without mingling their waters. 


up. 

Permit me now to recur to two or three fea- 
tures of our own New England community, 
which favor the development among us of the 

| main tendency of the church towards vital, prac- 

tical godliness, and which check and counteract 
‘the tendencies to hyper-spiritualitv, and to grov- 
‘elling formalism. 


THE RULIGIOUS FREEDOM THAT IS ENJOYED. 


| One of these features is the fearless freedom, 
with which religious opinions of all kinds are 
‘now professed and advocated. This is a new 
| feature, and consequently an alarming one to 
those, with whom novelty is always dangerous. 
_A few years ago, only one shade of religious 
|sentiment could be expressed with safety by 
‘those who held a good name in high esteem.— 
| Over the whole community was spread a calm, 
| profound, yet delusive; for the elements of dis- 
|eord were there—the waters of strife were min- 
| gled, though stagnant. Jt was not love, but 
/concious weakness and mutual dread, that kept 
‘back the free expressions of thought and feeling. 
| The community appeared united in the profes- 
_sion and belief of a moderate form of orthodoxy. 


But there were exclusionists, who waited only 
the right moment to raise the cry of heresy, and. 
‘to harl denunciations and anathemas. There 
| were men of every shade of liberal sentiment, 
who, for fear of being cast out of the synagogue, 
made the light that was in them darkness. ‘The 
demoralizing influence of the revolutionary war, 
and the influence of French principles and sen- 
timents, that grew up with and after the war, 
spread the poison of infidelity far and wide among 
all classes and orders of men; but few dared 
publicly to avow their unbelief. Paine’s infa- 
mous works were sent forth by thousands through 
the country ; but none could tell who sent them. 
Corrupt fountains were flowing through the land; 
but none could trace them to their source. How 
much more propitious to the cause of truth and 
righteousness is the present aspect of society, 
when, though the same things sul be done, they 

are not done inacorner? Every shade of belief 
| and unbelief is now openly avowed. Every 
lereed of religion and of irreligion now has its 
fearless advocates and professors. J ypocrisy 
no longer cripples truth upon her march. Her 
progress is no longer trammelled by the machi- 
nations of traitors, clustering close around her 
banner. Her army has indeed lost in numbers; 
‘but it has gained vastly more in strength, for it 
enlists only the chosen and the faithful. The 
influence of each particular system of belief may 
now be clearly seen and accurately traced. The 
fire of public scrutiny must try each man’s work, 








INTEREST FELT BY THE LAITY. 


A third propitious feature of our times and 
community is the new interest in religious mat- 
| ters, now taken by ye great body of the laity. 
| Until within the presentcentury, the clergy bore 

entire sway in all things pertaining to the church. 
| The altar was deemed theirs exclusively ; and, 
| whether they kindled a holy ora strange fire up- 
They 


dictated articles of faith to their congregations ; 


on it, it was suffered to burn untnolested. 


and compelled uniformity of belief, if not by civil 
The light of 
|God's word shone upon their hearers mainly 


| power, by frowns and menaces, 


through the medium of their own minds and 


| hearts ; and, though most of them were men of | 


‘sound minds and devout hearts, they were not 
| without their prejudices and their follies. They 
| perpetuated their influence too, from generation 
| to generation, by the authority of ecclesiastical 
| councils, often so employed as to put down wor- 
ithy teachers whom the people craved. The pil- 
'grim fathers indeed erected a barrier against 
\clerical tyranny, by vesting the right of ordina- 
| tion in the people; but there are not more than 
ithree instances on record, in which the people 
availed themselves of the right, and the clergy 
‘very early denied it, and succeeded in numerous 
‘instances in suppressing its exercise. Religion 
|was quietly left to the clergy, as an affair in 
| which thought or preference could hardly be ex- 
| pected from a layman, and in which passive obe- 
dience was his greatest merit. But the sceptre 
“has now gone from the hands of, the priesthood. 
An appeal lies open from their doctrines or coun- 
| sels to the word of God. Laymen now deem it 
their duty and their privilege to search and decide 
‘for themselves, and are often guilty of what 
| would, half a century ago, have been regarded 
|as the acme of heaven-daring audacity, of arriv- 
| ing at different conclusions from their ministers. 
| Every man is his own theologian. Unless pre- 
vented by inordinate self-conceit, he employs 
whatever light his minister's superior convers- 
ance with such topics may afford; but he uses 
the mind of one thus versed in sacred things as 
an aid, instead of following it as an infallible 
guide. This state of things, though it may at 
first tempt the less modest of the laity to unwar- 
rantable encroachments, and the weaker vessels 
among the clergy tosycophancy, must ultimately 
place the clerical profession on the footing, on 
which every profession ought to stand, namely, 
on the personal ability and worth of its members. 
It will raise the standard of clerical attainments 
and character, and will oblige the clergy to keep 
up with the age instead of lagging behind it, to 
cultivate literature and science, and to watch for 
the public peace and good. It will leave no beds 
of down for clerical drones ; butit will give every 
one, who has the power and will to be a faithful 
ambassador of Christ, a post of extensive useful- 
ness and high honor. The clergy as a profes- 
sion have nothing to fear, and much to hope.— 
What they lose in arbitrary, prescriptive author- 
ity, they will more than gain in intelligence and 
moral influence, if they are only faithful to them- 
selves and their Master. ‘This diffusion of new 
light, this creation of individual interest in relig- 








‘1 moment of no little interest ; for who can look 
! 


| 
| 


ion, this taking religion into their own hands on 
the part of the laity, portends indeed the approach 
of the time, when all the disciples of Christ shall 
be ‘kings and priests unto God;’ but chief 
priests will then be needed as leaders in social 
worship and public charities, as guides in serious 
inquiry, as counsellors to the young and unwary, 
as sons of consolation to the grief-stricken. And 
how much more dignified will the clerical office 
be, when preachers, instead of preaching, as 
they so often have, to torpid congregations, and 
ever and anon crying out in despair, ‘ can these 
dry bones live,’ shall minister to communities, 
where there are all around them minds alive to 
the importance of divine truth, and hearts touched 
by the power of heavenly grace. As tothe ten- 
dencies of the church, this decline of religion by 
proxy is in every aspect encouraging and pro- 
pitious. ‘True religion is personal in itself, and 
in all its applications and uses, and can never 
therefore be the concern of corporations or a 
priesthood. Nor can Christian union take place | 
between ministers in their official capacity, or | 
between congregations collectively considered, | 
but only between individual souls ; and whatever | 
tends to make religion every man’s own work | 





. “-* | 
| and duty, hastens the establishment of a spiritual | 


union among Christians on the basis of personal 
piety. | 





TIBERIAS. 


At 2 1-2 o'clock we reached the brow of the | 
height above Tiberias, where a view of nearly | 
the whole sea opened at once upon us. It was 


} 
without interest upon that lake, on whose shores | 
the Savior lived so long, and where he perform- | 
ed so many of his mighty works! Yet to me, | 
I must confess, so long as we continued around | 


| annually on St. Peter’s day and celebrate mass; 


companions had disappeared, they were found 
dead in a standing posture. 

The earthquake gave of course a terrible 
blow to the prosperity of the town. All the 
statistics we could now obtain, were to the fol- 
lowing import. Before the earthquake the 
taxable Muslims were numbered at two hundred; 
of whom more than one hundred had perished, 
or been impressed as soldiers. The Christians 
are all Greek Catholics; and number from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty men; while | 
the men among the Jews were reckoned between | 
one hundred and fifty and two hundred. This | 
gives scarcely a population of two thousand | 
souls. The fullest account of Tiberias in mod- | 
ern times, and particularly of the Jews, is by | 
Burckhardt. | 

Close on the shore, in the northern part of the 
town, is the church dedicated to St. Peter; a 
long narrow vaulted building, rude and without 
taste, which has sometimes been compared not 
inaptly to a boat turned upside down, It is in 
fact merely a long vault with a pointed arch, 


| 
| 
| 


‘position would perhaps fall more naturally with- 
|in the limits of Zebulun, yet the place might 


ssa have been assigned to another tribe, as was 
done in many other instances. The present 


| Arabic word for warm baths, is in like manner 
'the kindred form Hummam. Vespasian for @ 
| time had a fortified camp near these springs. I 
| find no further direct mention of them, except 


in the Rabbinical writings already referred to, 
nntil the time of the crusades ; when Benjamin 
of Tudela describes them. They are rarely 
spoken of by subsequent travellers before the 
seventeenth century. 

We returned from the baths ; and as we sat 
at evening in the door of our tent, looking out 
over the placid surface of the lake, its aspect 
was too inviting not to allure us to take a bath 
in its limpid waters. The clear and gravelly 
bottom shelves down in this part very gradually, 
and is strewed with many pebbles. In or after 
the rainy season, when the torrents from the 
neighboring hills and the mere northern moun- 
tains, stream into the lake, the water rises to a 








without windows ; having at its west end a very 
small court. This court and church have been 
the usual resting place of Frank travellers in 
Tiberias ; and have in this way become some- 
what notorious, for the swarms of fleas by | 
which they, as well as all the houses of the 
town, are infested. The church belongs to the 


Latin convent of Nazareth; the monks visit it 


at other times it is lent to the Greek Catholics of 
Tiberias. Latin monastic tradition places the 


higher level, and overflows the court-yards of 
the houses along its shore in Tiberias. The 
lake furnishes the only supply of water for the 
inhabitants ; it is sparkling and pleasant to the 


| taste ; or at Jeast it was so to us, after drinking 


so long of water carried in our leathern bottles. 
Indeed, I should not have hesitated to have 
joined Josephus and Quaresmius in pronouncing 
it sweet and most potable, had not some of our 
party discerned in it a slight brackish taste ; 
which, considering the very copious brackish 





edifice on the spot, where the miraculous 
draught of fishes took place after our Lord’s 
resurrection, and where he gave his last charge 


to Peter. Almost as a matter of course, too, 


the building of the church is ascribed to Helena, 


or at least to the fourth century ; and even Dr. 


| fountains that flow into it, is not improbable. 
| Along the shore, Schubert picked up shells of 


the same species of fresh water-snails, which he 
had before found on the shore of the Dead Sea 
near the mouth of the Jordan. [Biblical Re- 


|son might give them a pleasing aspect, was | : . . 
om P ahs sae | traces of ruins, evidently belonging to the an- 


the lake, the attraction lay more in these associ- | 
| ations, than in the scenery itself. The lake pre- | 
| . “4 . . . | 
| sents indeed a beautiful sheet of limpid water, in| 


| a deep depressed basin ; from which the shores | 


rise in general steeply and continuously all cae x 

| PB y | the stones of the building had part of an inverted 

| A | Arabic inscription on it,’ which also goes to con- 
deep Wady, occasionally interruptsthem. The | P : id 


| around, except where a ravine, or sometimes a 


| hills are rounded and tame, with little of the | 


| picturesque in their form ; they are decked by | 
_ no shrubs nor forests; and even the verdure of | 


the grass and herbage, which earlier in the sea- | 
already gone; they were now only naked and | 
dreary. Whoever looks here for the magnifi- | 
cence of the Swiss lakes, or the softer beauty of 
those of England and the United States, will be 
disappointed. 


My expectations had not been of | 


| that kind; yet from the romantic character of | 


. . } 
the scenery around the Dead Sea, and in other | 


parts of Palestine, I certainly had anticipated | 


something more striking than we found around | : : : : 
| solitary column is still standing. 


the Lake of Tiberias. 
' greeted our eyes, a little beat with a white sail 
gliding over the waters; the only one, as we 
| afterwards found, upon all the lake. 

We descended the slope obliquely from the | 
N. W. towards Tiberias. Were we had our 


| first sight of the terrors of an earthquake, in the | 


prostrate walls of the town, now presenting little 


more than heaps of ruins. At 3 o'clock we 
| Were opposite the gate upon the West; and 
| keeping along between the wall and the numer- | 

ous threshing-floors still in operation, we pitched | 

our tent ten minutes later, on the shore of the 
lake south of the city. 
| Tiberias, in Arabie Tubariych, lies directly | 
| upon the shore, at a point where the heights re- 
| tire a little, leaving a narrow strip, not exactly | 
(of plain, but of undulating land, nearly two 
‘miles in length along the lake. Back of this | 
| the mountain ridge rises steeply. 


a mile long ; surrounded towards the land by a) down. 


| searches in Palestine. 





pointed arch necessarily limits its antiquity to : : 
the time of the crusades, at the earliest; and | THE ATONEMENT. 
Irby and Mangles further noticed, ‘ that one of | The late Rey. Dr. Carpenter of Bristol, Eng- 


\Jand, devoted much of his study and attention 


Clarke chimes in with this absurdity. The | 


One interesting object | 


tradict the legend. We observed no other 
traces of antiquity within the walls. 

Passing out of the city again to our tent, we 
kept on southwards along the lake, to visit the 
celebrated warm baths. On the way are many 
cient city, and showing that it was situated here; 
or, at least, extended much further than the 
modern town in this direction. They consist 
mostly of foundations, with traces of walls, 
heaps of stones, and a thick wall for some dis- 
tance along the sea. Near the middle lie sever- 
al scattered columns of gray granite; twelve or 


| fifteen fect long ; and at some distance, a single 


Among the 
| threshing-floors on the West of the town, were 
| also two blocks of a column of polished red 


Syenite granite, about three feet in diameter ; 


they were said to have been carried thither 
from these ruins. These traces of ancient re- 
mains extend nearly to the baths. 


THE BATHS AND HOT SPRINGS. 

The baths are on a part of the shore a little 
elevated above the sea, at the southern end of 
the strip of land above described, and about 
thirty-five minutes from the city. ‘There is an 
old bathing-house, now in decay, though baths 


| for the common people are still kept up in it. 


A new building has been erected a few rods 
further north by Ibrahim Pasha; it was com- 
menced in 1833, and passes here, and with rea- 
son, for a splendid edifice. ‘The principal or 
public bath occupies the centre of the building, 


The town is consisting of a large circular apartment, with a 
, situated near the northern end of this tract, in| marble pavement all around the cireular reser- 
H | a P ° 

| the form of a narrow parallelogram, about half, voir in the middle, to which several steps lead 


The roof is supported by columns. 


| thick wall, once not far from twenty feet high, | There are several doors, and between them 


; 
| 


with towers at regular intervals. 


| mass of building at the N. W. corner. 


| walls of the town, as we have seen, were thrown 


PSP R 4 s | 
sea, the city is open. The castle is an irregular | bathers. 
The | and found the heat and steam so very oppres- 


‘Towards the | niches or recesses in the wall, for the use of the 


We passed through this apartment, 


| sive, that I was glad to regain the open air. In 


- aE : : 
| down by the earthquake of Jan. 1, 1837; and | the same building are private rooms for wealthi- 
| not a finger had as yet been raised to build them ler guests; furnished in an uncommonly good 


|up. Insome parts they were still standing, 


| oriental style. In the one we entered, was a 


| though with breaches ; but from every quarter, | large and beautiful bath of white marble. Just 


| foot-paths led over the ruins into the city. The 
‘castle also suffered greatly. Very many of the 
| houses were destroyed; indeed few remained 
without injury. Several of the minarets were 


| thrown down; but a slender one of wood had 


‘escaped. We entered the town directly from | 


| our tent, over the prostrate wall, and made our 
_way through the streets in the midst of the sad 
desolation. Many of the houses had already 
been rebuilt in a hasty and temporary manner. 
The whole town made upon us the impression, 
of being the most mean and miserable place we 
yet had visited,—a picture of disgusting filth 
and frightful wretchedness. 

The Jews occupy a quarter in the middle of 
the town, adjacent to the lake ; this was former- 
ly surrounded by a wall with a single gate, 
which was closed every night. We found many 


several of them in German, I could get only a 
few words of reply, enough to make out that 
they were chiefly from Russian Poland, and 
could not speak German. ‘The men were poor, 
haggard, and filthy; the shadows of those I had 
so often seen in the fairs of Leipsic. The Jew- 
ish females, of whom also we saw many, looked 
much better, and were neatly dressed ; many of 
them in white. Tiberias and Safed are the two 
holy cities of the modern Jews in ancient Gali- 
lee; like Jerusalem and Hebron in Judea. 


Jews in the streets; but although I addressed | 


above the old building is the round reservoir, 

arched over; in which the water from the 
| springs is first collected, and suffered to cool to 
| the proper temperature for the use of the new 
‘baths. ‘There are no traces of antiquity visible 
around the baths. 

According to the bath-keeper, there are four 
springs; one flowing out under the old building, 
and three others at intervals of a few paces fur- 
ther south. <A covered channel now runs along 
before them all, collecting the water and con- 
ducting it to the reservoir ; so that the compara- 
tively small quantity which still flows in their 
former channels down to the sea, appears mere- 





ly as if oozing out of the ground, rather than as 
| coming from large springs. ‘The more southern 
| were said to be the largest. ‘The water, as it 
issues from the ground, is too hot to bear the 
hand in it; a pocket thermometer held for some 
time in the water, and then examined in the air, 
stood at 140° F. Our friend Mr. Hebard, a 
short time before, had carefully examined his 
thermometer while still in the water, and found 
it standing at 144° F. The taste is excessively 
salt and bitter, like heated sea-water; there is 
| also a strong smell of sulphur, but no taste of it. 
|The water deposites a sediment as. it rans down 
to the sea, which differs in color below the dif- 
ferent springs, being in one white, in another 
greenish, in a third reddish yellow, etc. Iam 





This place retains something of its former re- | not aware that the water has ever been carefully 


nown for Hebrew learning; and before the 
earthquake there were here two Jewish schools. 

Upon this people, it was said, fell here in 
Tiberias the chief weight of the earthquake ; 
and a large proportion of the hundreds who then 
perished, were Jews. A Muhammedan, with 
whom my companion fell into conversation at the 
threshing-floors, related, that he and four others 
were returning down the mountain west of the 
city in the afternoon, when the earthquake oc- 
curred, All at once the earth opened and closed 
again, and two of his companions disappeared. 
He ran home affrighted; and found that his 
wife, mother, and two others in the family, had 
perished. On digging next day where his two 





analized. These baths are regarded as effica- 
cious in rheumatic complaints, and in eases of 
debility ; and are visited, principally in July, by 
people from all parts of Syria. 

These warm fountains are mentioned by Pliny, 
and also not unfrequently by Josephus and in the 
Talmud. According to Josephus, they were 
not far from Tiberias, and were called Ammaus, 
signifying ‘warm baths;* so that this name 
would seem to be very probably merely the 
Greek foam of the Hebrew Hammath, which 


a town belonging to the tribe of Naphtali. 





\through his whole professional life to the doc- 
trine of the Atonement. His published writings 
\on this subject are lucid and powerful. His 
\reply to Archbishop Magee’s objections to Uni- 
‘tarians and Unitarianism, with particular refer- 
‘ence to this doctrine, constituted only the first 
part of a complete treatise on the Scripture doc- 
'trine of Redemption which he intended to give 
‘to the world. He had made considerable pre- 
paration for this work, but had delayed its pub- 
‘lications. At his death he left benind him the 
‘lectures and notes which he had written and 
arranged for this purpose. These are now 
| published under the editorial care of his son 
| Rev. P. P. Carpenter, by Mr,. John Green of 
| London. The work makes a farge size duode- 
'cimo volume of 234 pages, and for its plain and 
| Scriptural arguments, its classification of sub- 
jects, theories and texts is undoubtedly the 
| most valuable treatise which we possess on the 
“subject. It will undoubtedly be reprinted in this 
|country ; a few of the English copies have been 
| received here. It would be difficult to extract 
‘any single passage from the body of the work, 
we therefore give the following from the appen- 
dix. 
| The doctrine of the Established Church on 
| the subject of the Atonement, is but little defined 
jin its Articles ; and it is capable of being under- 
| stood (as it was probably intended to be) in 
| Yet it is calculated, by its 
jterms, to lead away from the simplicity that is 


\very different ways. 


\in Christ, and to make men viewed with suspi- 
| cion who value, as much as their hearts can feel, 
\the redemption thatis in Christ Jesus. In the 
| general services of the Church, there is little to 
| divert the current of Christian affection from the 
’Father of mercies to the Mediator of the New 
| Covenant, the Messenger of God's love and 
|mercy. I have been delighted, while exami- 
ining the Liturgy with this view, to see how 
‘Scriptural in this respect its services generally 
\are. With respect to the great point of the 
| Unitarian, that God is essentially merciful as well 
‘as just, and that of His own free and unpurchas- 
‘ed love and mercy, He will pardon the truly 
penitent, and give eternal life to the sincere and 
— ; I have been rejoiced to perceive how 


frequently expressions occur which impress it 
‘on the mind, and how little there is which or- 
thodoxy can claim as exclusively her own. 
| In that solemn hymn, the Te Deum Lauda- 
mus, which (though mixed with addresses to 
| Christ of a kind that has no sufficient warrant in 
| Seripture) contains noble ascriptions of praise to 
‘the Father everlasting, one or two expressions 
‘oceur which may sometimes mislead, through 
the usual modes of interpretation : but excepting 
‘these, (which searcely need be accepted,) the 
'whole of the morning Prayer leads us to God 
‘even the Father, as the Father of mercies, and 
| ready to forgive. The introductory sentences 
| from Scripture are those on which the Unitarian 
| rests his hopes. ‘The address which follows, 
| directs us to confess our sins to ‘ Almighty God, 
‘our heavenly Father, with a humble, lowly, 
| penitent and obedient heart, to the end that we 
| may obtain forgiveness of the same, by his infi- 
‘nite goodness and mercy.’ In the general Con- 
| fession, the worshippers are directed to pray to 
their ‘ Almighty and most merciful Father,’ 
that he will ‘ restore them that are penitent ac- 
cording to his promises declared unto mankind 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ The Absolution de- 
clares that ‘ Almighty God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, pardoneth and absolveth all 
‘that truly repent, and unfeigenedly believe his 
holy Gospel.’ The hymn after the Second Les- 
|son, refers the knowledge of salvation and the 
remission of sins to ‘the tender mercy of our 
God :’ and that prayer which includes all the 
best desires of the Christian, teaches to call 
upon God as ‘Our Father,’ and to pray that 
| He will ‘ forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
| give them that trespass against us.’ 
| Nearly the same remarks may be made re- 
' specting the other constant services of the 
| Chureh of England. Even that confused mass 
of absurdity and uncharitableness, which, 





has the same signification, and was the name of | through the increasing power of intellect and 
The 
Talmud also everywhere speaks of these baths 
as the ancient Hammath; and although this | which seems to be banished from the Chapel- 


Christian principle, is likely soon to fall into ob- 
livion, which our late sovereign never used, 
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royal of the present king, (1823) and which 
bishops and archbishops have wished banished 
from the Church altogether ;—even this has 
nothing inconsistent with Unitarianism as it re- 
spects the death of Christ. All it says is, he 
‘ suffered for our salvation,’ which the Unitarian 
most cordially believes. In that noble composi- 
tion, the Litany, besides prayers to him who 
taught us to pray to his God and Father, there 
are one or two exceptionable (though vague) 
expressions in reference to the doctrine of 
Atonement ; but the prayers which follow show 
how they must be interpreted. ‘O God, merci- 
ful Father, that despisest not the sighing of a 
contrite heart, nor the desire of such as be sor- 
rowful :’ and, ‘ grant that in all our troubles we 
may put our whole trust and confidence in thy 
mercy, and evermore serve thee in holiness and 
&c. When the Unitarian 
considers such truly evangelical expressions, he 
cannot avoid the earnest wish, ‘ Would to God 


that all were thus !’ 


pureness of living,’ 
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during this course of Lectures, that those ex- 
pressions in the Scriptures which seem at first 
view to favor the doctrines of orthodoxy, contain 
in their context something which shews the too 
common inferences from them to be unfounded. 

And in like manner, in the Church Liturgy, 
the unscriptural, bewildering, and misleading 
expresssion ‘ through the merits and mediation 
of Jesus Christ our Lord’, is found in such con- 
nexion that those who use it have most common- 
ly, ] apprehend, either no idea at all of its mean- 
ing, or one modified by the just and scriptural 
language connected with it. KE. g., the prayer 
(in the Visitation of the Sick) * for persons trou- 
bled in mind or in conscience’, which ends as I 
have just stated, is addressed to ‘the Father of 
mercies and the God of all comforts’; and thus 
proceeds, in language of the most impressive 
and rational devotion ; * But, O merciful God, 
who has written thy holy Word for our learn- 
ing, that we, through patience and comfort of 
thy Holy Scriptures, might have hope ; give him 





‘There is but little in the usual services of the 
Church of England which is likely to mislead 
much on the subject of atonement, except what | 


occurs in the Communion Service, and one class 


of expressions which are of frequent occurrence. 
The Consecration prayer in the Communion Ser- 
vice declares that Christ made upon the Cross 


« (by his one oblation of hinself—once oftered,) 
a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, | 
and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole world:* | 
yet still the prayer is addressed to ‘ Almighty | 
God, our heavenly Father,’ and continues, ‘who | 
of thy tender merey didst give thine only Son | 
Jesus Christ to suffer death upon the Cross for 

so that though this expres: | 
sion leads to the idea of some mysterious and | 
unknown efficacy in the death of Christ, yet it | 


’ 


our redemption : 


refers it to the appointment and to the éender | 
mercy of the Father. 

All the attention I have been able to give to 
the subject, leaves me in doubt what was the 
precise doctrine of the compilers of the Liturgy 
ou this subject. That they did not use the word 
satisfaction in the seuse which has been attrib- 
uted to it by ‘ orthodox’ divines, in the Estab- 
lishment, and especially among the dissenters, I 
think clear; for in the very service in which the | 
unscriptural word occurs, there is this admirable 
‘ Al- 


mighty God, our heavenly Father, who of his 


supplication, (called the Absolution), 


great mercy hath promised forgiveness of sins to 
all them that with hearty repentance and true 
faith turn unto him; have mercy upon you, 
pardon and deliver you from all your sins ; con- 
firm and strengthen you in all goodness; and 
life ; 
This is truly scriptural ; and 


bring you to everlasting through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ 
to this the Unitarian can say Amen, with full 


consent of heart and faith. 


The class of expressions of frequent occur- 
rence to which I just now referred, are those | 
which represent God as granting mercy to the 
worshipper, in consideration of what Christ did 
and suffered; such as ‘for thy Sen, Jesus 
Christ’s sake, forgive us al] that is passed ;’ 
of Jesus 


Christ thine only Son.’—If throngh the medta- 


‘through the merits and mediation 


tion of Jesus Christ, mean no more than the 
more usual expression ‘ Through Jesus Christ | 
our Lord ;’ it is only to be regretted that the | 
more just and simple language had not been 
uniformly adopted, which represents al] spiritu- | 
al blessings as conveyed to us and possessed by | 
us through Christ Jesus. This, which is the 
Liturgy, is 


But as 


common language of the Church 
continually employed by the Unitarian. 
to the term merits, great as the merits of Christ 
are with respect to us, great as are his claims 
upon our gratitude, ] dare not appeal to them 
as merits towards Gud and as a reason why God 
should extend His pardoning mercy to me: for 
the Christian's Lord and Master taught no such 
appeal, the language is unscriptural, and the 
plain meaning of it not less se. It represents 
God as pardoning sins and granting us spiritual 
the sake of or in consideration of 
what Christ did 


mercies for 
and suffered for us. If any 
truth be clear, it surely is that God pardoneth 
sin and granteth us eternal blessings for His 
own mercy’s sake, out of His tender merey and 
compassion to the frail children of mortality : 
and, though it is through Christ that we receive 
the assurance of forgiveness on Divine authori- 
ty, and though we owe our possessions of bles- 
sed and consoling hope to his death, yet we 
have no reason from the Scriptures to be- 
lieve that God pardoneth our sins, because Christ 
died, but because, through his work and Gos- 
pel, we are brought into a fit state for pardon, 
being thereby led to repentance towards God 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Some (es- 
pecially those accustomed to the language of the 
Liturgy, and of orthodoxy generally) may deem 
these nice distinctions: and so they are, but 
they are very important ones. On the one hand, 
God is represented as pardoning sins, out of His 
own essential merey, and sending forth Jesus 
Christ as the Messenger and Minister of his 
love and grace, to give us the glad tidings of | 
salvation, and to convey and assure to us the | 
covenant of pardon and eternal life: and on the 
other, God is represented as pardoning sins in 
consideration of the interposition and mediation 
of another being, and for his sake. If the Gos- 
pel declared this latter, then should we have 
nothing to do but to receive it as Divine truth: 
but as it does not, the lover of Scriptural truth 
should avoid, and set his face against such rep- 
resentations, as tending to lead away from the 
sole, original Source of light, peace, and bless- 
edness ; giving wrong views of His character | 
and dealings to mankind ; leading to inferences 
dishonorable to Him and contradictory to the 
Scriptures, as though He would not have par- 
doned the truly penitent without the interposi- | 
tion and mediation of Christ, aud as though that 
interposition and mediation were of service to us 
individually, independent of the effect which his | 
work and Gospel produced on our hearts and | 
lives. And, 1 would add, those who love the | 
Liturgy of the Church of England for itself, and | 
for what they believe its accordance with the | 
Scriptures, will do well to use their exertions | 
and influence to reduce it altogether to that sole | 
and sacred standard of faith and worship : when | 
that is done, we shall no more hear of such ex- | 
pressions as ‘ through the merits of Jesus Christ’, 
and ‘ for the sake of Christ Jesus’, but simply 
(according to the seriptural language of the 
Church Catechism) ‘ of the mercy and goodness 
-of our heavenly Father, through our Lord Jesus, 
Christ’, or, ‘in the name of Christ Jesus.’ 
* Whatsoever ye do’, says the apostle,’ ‘ in word 
or in deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Yhrist’; éwning his authority, in aecotdance 
with his spirit and principles, and in obedience 
to his commands. 
I have more than once had occasion to remark 


a right understanding of himself, and of thy 
threats and promises ; that he may neither cast 
away his confidence in thee, nor place i any 
where but in thee.’ Again I say, ‘Would to God 
that all were thus !" 
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FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES. 

We ask the special attention of our city rea- 
ders and all connected with the Ministry at 
Large, as sustained and conducted by the Fra- 
ternity of Churches, to the following interesting, 
able, and, in our judgment, conclusive article 
upon this subject. It is prepared, as its signa- 
ture will indicate to some of our readers, by a 
layman, and therefore is not written under the 
influence of any professional prejudice ; it is pre- 
pared also by one whose long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with this ministry in every step of its 
progress up to the present moment, entitles his 
opinion to weight and his assertions to entire re- 
liance. It gives us great pleasure to insert his 
communication in our columns, and to find, that 


a work, which for some weeks we have been 


secking leisure to do ourselves, has been so 
much better done by another. It relieves us 
from an embarrassment in which we have been 
placed by two or three of our correspondents, 
who have requested us to copy into our paper 
portions of the articles in the Examiner alluded 
to, and endorse them. They will now under 
stand that we were not disposed to copy them 


We do not 


doubt the sincere purpose of the writer in the 


because we could not endorse them. 


Examiner, understood, we believe, to be its ac- 
complished Editor, but we cannot but think that 
he has written hastily, from impressions derived 
from partial information. We cannot but think 
he has not ¢horovgh/y investigated the subject of 
our city mission as sustained by the Fraternity 
of Churches, viewed it in its wide relations, or 
made himself practically acquainted with its con- 
dition and operations. Had he visited frequent- 
ly and for some length of time our Chapels, 
which we suspect he has seldom, if ever, entered, 
had he made minute inquiries of our Ministers 
at Large, with whom we doubt if he had ever 
conferred, had he by stopping with them a single 
week, and accompanying them in their mission- | 
ary walks, observing the scenes to which they 
are called, the visits they make, the duties they 
perform, the influence they exert, had he in this 
way made himself fully acquainted with the con- 
dition and operations of this Ministry as at pres- 
ent conducted, and traced its progress from the 
first hour that Dr. Tuckerman entered upon it, 
he might have said tvith the Executive Com- 
mittee in their last report, ‘we need more mis 
but we think he would not have said 


sionaries * 
‘there is now not one’ Minister at Large in 
Boston, or that the idea or plan of Dr. Tucker- 
man had been departed from, or written a word 
caleulated to bring suspicion and discourage- 
ment upon, to divert sympathy and aid froma 
great Christian enterprise, a pre-eminently use- 
ful institution, the result of the labors of many 
years, of the prayers and efforts of many faithful 
and earnest hearts, the chief and best work of 
the Unitarian body in this city, one that is so 
considered by other denominations, and which 
they, especially the Episcopalians, are zealously 
imitating. We bid them ‘God speed.’ 
is room for all to work, and work enough for all 
to do. 


There 


For the Register. 
MINISTRY AT LARGE. 

Messrs. Epirors :—In the two last numbers 
of the Christian Examiner, there are contained 
certain statements and observations, in relation 
to the Ministry at Large in this city, which are 
calculated to affect injuriously, this most excel- 
lent institution in the public estimation. In the 
first article, the writer, who is understood to be 
the Iditor of that valuable journal, says, ‘ We 
are glad to know that while the Ministry at 
Large, according to the ideaof Dr. ‘Tuckerman, 
is nearly abandoned in this country, it is taking 
root and flourishes in Great Britain.’ And, in 
another portion of the same article, he holds the 
following language : * We have intimated above 
that the Ministry at large, according to Dr. 'T’s. 
idea, has declined or perished of late years. In 
Providence we believe there is a single Minister. 


le , 


R. 
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ough knowledge of its details for now fifteen years 
past; we believe that it has done a vast good in 
this city ; we conceive it still to be doing good 
of the same kind, though by no means so much 
as it might do, if the public aided it more freely, 
as its friends desire they should, or as the wants 
of poverty, ignorance, and depravity, call aloud 
for ; these are our motives for saying a word in 
its behalf at this time. We will only add that 
we are a disinterested witness. Our attention 
was originally attracted towards the institution 
solely from a consideration of its moral worth, 
and our interest in its welfare has been continued 
unabated to this hour, although at the sacrifice 
of some time and money. 

The first question which presepts itself for 
consideration is, what was the Mimstry of Dr. 
Tuckerman; for whatever Ministry he estab- 
lished and carried on, is undoubtedly the Ministry 
at large! In the first place, then, what wae 
its object? This question the writer in the Ex- 
aminer has not seen fit to consider, and yet itis 
distinctly stated in various places by Dr. T., and 
bears directly upon the objections which he, the 
The object we conceive 





writer, was making. 
to have been the moral improvement and eleva- 


tion of the poor, ignorant and vicious, through 
the medium of a Ministry, which should be the 
| expression to them of the sympathies of the rich, 
intelligent, and good. Christianity in Dr. Tuck- 
was peculiarly fitted to purify, 


}erman’s view, 
exalt, and comfort the more lowly and neglected 


classes ; he wished them to become partakers of 


its blessed influences ; and to become so through 
the good offices of the wealthy and prosperous. 
‘In the constitution of the present society, the 
object is stated to be, the improvement of the 





moral state of the poor and irreligious through 
| the means of the Ministry at large. It was not 
| visiting,—not preaching then ; but the moral ad- 
| vaneement of the poorer classes that was the ob- 
| ject ; this was the end, they were the only means 
‘toanend; and any modes of operation which 
‘might conduce towards this end, were in keep- 
ing with his idea of the institution he was about 


‘to establish. In other words, the object was— 


a ministration from the rich and prosperous to | 
‘the poor and neglected, by the agency of the | 


Christian Church. 

By what methods did he propose to accom- 
|plish it? We answer by any and all methods 
which the peculiar circumstances and events by 
‘which he was surrounded, might convince him 
to be just and appropriate. Undoubtedly there 
were prominent ones on which he mostly relied 
for success ; but what we mean to say is, he felt 
himself at liberty to give more prominence to 
this or that method, according as he conceived it 
at the time, to be more likely to effect his pur- 


pose; and even to adopt new methods, if the 


: , a 
state of things around him warranted the belief 


| that, for the time being, they would be more ef- | 


}fective. Thus for months, he greatly abated the 


number of his pastoral visits for the purpose of 


attending at the office of the visitors of the poor, | 


in Tremont street. 


feonviction that, at that time, he could act most | 


beneficially on the moral state of the poorer class- 


es by the exercise of his influence, in bringing 


about a uniform system of measures for the dis- | 
pensation of charity, by the various Benevolent | 
At another time he left | 


Societies in the city. 
his appropriate duties to act as a commissioner 
fur the poor Jaws, and made a report of the re- 
sult of his investigation to the Executive Com- 


mittee of the Unitarian Association. He appro- 


priated whole days and seven weeks in writing | 


upon particular subjects, such as poverty, crime, 
wages, &c., whenever it appeared to him that 
the public attention required to be roused upon 
these subjects. And in neither of these instances, 
did he conceive himself to be departing from the 
We have 


writer in the Ex- 


proper duties of a Minister at large. 


said thus much, because the 


aminer makes it a stne gua non with a Minister | 


at Large, that he should ‘spend the working 
hours of every day of the week, from morning 
till night, six or eight hours,’ im visiting. 
was not the opinion, nor the uniform practice of 


Re 


mostly relied, as stated by himself in his first | 


report of the 2d year, were, ° re ligious insiruc- 
tion;’ ‘assisting parents in the education and 
care of children,’ and ‘all those acts and offices 
by whieh he might relieve the poor in their im- 
The 


two first were the most important ; but the last, 


mediate and most pressing necessities.’ 


though subsidiary, could not be avoided and oc- 
cupied a large portion of time. He endeavored 


to accomplish religious instruction and the as- 


‘sisting of parents in the education and care of 


children, by means of visiting at their homes ; 
by chapel services and lectures on Sunday and 
Of the 
importance of a system of visiting the poor at 


other days; and by Sunday Schools. 


their homes, in order to produce any effect upon 
their moral condition, there was no question with 
Dr. T., and there can be none with us. It is 
In the first stage of the Ministry, it 
necessarily far outweighed in importance every 


essential. 


thing else ; for, before the poor could be induced 
to avail themselves of chapels or Sunday Schools, 
they must be sought out and visited ; and in all 
Stages it must constitute a prominent feature in 
this Ministry. In our view, there cannot be too 
much visiting. We say with the writer in the 
| Examiner, let it be the business of every day, 
and the whole day, provided there be laborers 
| enough to bring up the preaching and other in- 





And this he did, under the | 


Such | 


‘The methods, however, upon which he | 





In Boston, we suppose we are correct in saying, | "¥€Ces, in fair proportion with it; but not oth- 


there is now not one.’ In the Jast number of | erwise. And this isan important proviso. We 
the Examiner, these statements are distinctly |" t say by it, that one great object of Dr. 
denied by ‘one of the Ministers at large,’ whe T. in his purpose of improving the moral char- 
accompanies his denial by as free an exposition | acter of the poor was, to bring them under the 


of all matters connected with his Ministry, as influences of the pastoral relation. He wished 


the space allowed to him by the reviewer would 
admit of. But the denial is not received, and 
the reviewer persists in reiterating and enforcing 
the charges he originally made. Under these 
circumstances, it seems encumbent on those who 
have had some practical knowledge of this insti- 
tution from the beginning, to explain the exist- 
ing state of things, and to state how far it cor- 
responds with the institution which Dr. T. estab- 
lished and carried on for so many years, under 
the name of ‘ the Ministry at large.’ We have 
no fears that the public can be cajoled into the 
belief that this noble institution has of late years 
wholly perished from amongst us ; but we should 
not be surprised if some few persons had con- 
ceived that it had undergone some changes, and 
we are quite sure that the tendency of the arti- 
cles, above alluded to, is to produce such an ef- 
fect. In the remarks that we may conceive it 
proper to make, we shall endeavor to be as sim- 
ple as possible ; we shall speak, so far as we are 
able, without exaggeration or prejudice, and we 
shall strive to be short. We have been inti- 
mately acquainted with all the men who have 


|them to regard him as their Minister, for he 
knew the effects of such a view. He therefore 
| uniformly refused from visiting any family that 
was connected with any other religious society. 
He therefore strove with all his power, from the 
very first, to induce them to join some Church, 
| or to come together for public worship in a place 
that he had provided for them. He therefore 
aimed to bring their children into the Sunday 
School and chapel. The importance and neces- 
sity of visiting, he always felt and acknowledged; 
but the value and extent of the influences pro- 
duced by the Chapel and Sunday School, grew 
with his knowledge and experience in the pe- 
culiar work in which he wasengaged. His visits 
at the houses of the poor, he knew to be pro- 
ductive of great good ; but never seemed assured 
of it in any particular ease, until the family had 
been brought under the Christian influences of 
the Chapel and Sunday School. In addition to 
these remarks, we may observe that, in conse- 
quence of Dr. Tuckerman’s visit to England, 
many years since, a Ministry at Large was es- 
tablished in London and other places; and in 





labored in this work ; we have had a pretty thor- 


each of them there is attached to the Ministry a } were trebled ; day services were added, one for 














Chapel and Sunday School, precisely similar to 
those established here. Atleast we have visited 
‘several of them and found no difference. 

We do not conceive, strictly speaking, that 
there was any thing original in the Ministry at 
Large, asestablished by Dr. T. His merit lay 
not in the originality of his design, but in the 
fidelity with which he executed it, and in the 
power with which he unfolded it to the public, 
and made them sympathise in it. If there were 
originality, it lay, in Dr. ‘T's. estimation, in the 
idea of raising the character and condition of the 
poor by bringing theni under the influence of 
Christian ordinances provided for them by the 
rich. Visit them, talk to them, influence them, 
and then bring them into the fold of the Church, 
where they shall have all the privileges and bless- 
ings that the wealthy have; then shall they be 
safe. ‘This was the idea he delighted to cherish. 
There had been a regular class of visitors for ten 
years before ; there had been even free churches, 
as the writer in the Examiner chooses to call 
them; but there had been no attempt, at Jeast in 
this place, to combine the two ; to make visiting 
the great instrument of bringing the poor under 
pastoral influence ina Church of their own; and 
of keeping them steadfast while within its pale. 

The Rev. 
Dr. Greenwood, in his sermon at the ordination 
of Mr. Sargent, at which Dr. Tuckerman as- 
sisted, and in which he fully sympathised, says, 
‘ Look at the course of our Ministry at Large. 
It is one of the instances of that good sense and 


And so it was understood by others. 


parents and another for children ; the evening 
services were continued and the attendance was 
to overflowing. In 1833, Dr. Tuckerman was 
assisted in his labors by the addition of Messrs. 
Barnard and Gray. ‘The former of these gen- 
tlemen, afterwards entertaining a project, hav- 
ing peculiar reference to children, succeeded in 
erecting a building for this particular purpose in 
Warren street. ‘The Ministry having now very 
much enlarged the sphere of its usefulness, and 
the room in Friend street being found incapable 
of accommodating those who wished to resert to 
it for instruction and worship, a project was en- 
tertained at first of enlarging it, and then of erect- 
ing a new building. Dr. Tuckerman aided in, 
atid in fact was one of the chief projectors of 
this work. 

The first meeting on the subject, was held at 
his house and at his solicitation. He was made 
Chairman of theCommittee. He wrote articles 
in favor of the project. He solicited subserip- 
tions in person and by letter. His sympathies 
centered upon the plan; and when it was com- 
pleted, he told the writer it was the happiest 
day of his life, for he now considered he had 
put a seal upon the work of his ministry, which 
should hand it down to posterity. In his report 
of that year, after thanking those through whose 
benevolence the Warren and Pitts street chap- 
els had been erected, he says, ‘ we will only add 
that our convictions were never stronger than 
they now are of the claims and importance of 
the Ministry at.Large.’ And in another place, 





strict attention to the signs of our nature, which 
have marked that course from the beginning, 
that provision was made, almost from the com- 
mencement, by its beloved projector for stated 
assemlies of those who were providentially 
brought under his charge. He saw, and his 
friends saw, that, though the weight of his labor 


must be in visiting and exhorting from house to 


house, and ministering to private wants and woes, | 


he must also have a house of God to preach in; 


a house in which numbers might be collected at 


once, so that they might hear in an hour—pre- 
cious is time !—truths which it would take days 
and weeks to distribute to them, individually ; 
a house in which the feelings of community, and 
fraternity, and sympathy, should aid the effect of 
what they might hear ; a house in which family 
might meet family, and in which memory and 
association might perform their wonted offices ; 
a house which should be called and esteemed sa- 
cred—the ceutre of the mission—the meeting- 
house of the people, the visible fold of the toil- 
gathered flock. The fruit of these just thoughts 
appeared in the erection of the little Chapel in 
Friend street. Small and humble as it is, I never 
pass the spoton which it stands without a mental 
thanksgiving. Modest mother of poor men’s 
churches! Lowly and plain, but beautiful and 
Blessed is the work 
Thy 


walls are slight and must soon be removed, but 


holy cathedral of charity ! 


which thou hast witnessed and fostered. 


thy form will remain in the memories of many 
who have been taught in thee, and be associated 


with the image of the poor man’s frend.’ 


And yet itis now pretended that the Chapels, 
including of course, al] the moral machinery con- 
nected with them, are a perversion of the original 
design, and to such an extent, as to deprive those 
who perform services in them, of all right to the 
title of Ministers at Large. ‘Those who make 
such a charge cannot be acquainted with the 
facts of the case. We shall, therefore, deem it 
not unmmportant to spend some further time in 
elucidating them. 
distinctly understood, that we do not by this, in- 
tend to depreciate the value which has been at- 
tached to visiting. We beg not to be accused 
of undervaluing it; it has, and ought to have, a 
If all that has 


been said, had been said only to increase its fre- 


prominent place in this Ministry. 


quency, we should have been silent; but it has 
not been so. Our present purpose, therefore, 
will be, to show that the Ch#pels are also a part 
of this Ministry,—that they were almost simul- 
taneous with it in pointof time,—that Dr. Tuck- | 
erman took an active and prominent part in pro- 
curing the erection of eachrof them, as they now | 
are,—that he considered them vital to the sue- | 
cessful prosecution of a Ministry at Large,—and 
that his estimation of their importance, as one of 


the methods of acting beneficially upon the poorer | 
! 


and Jess fortunate classes, gradually increased | 
from the time of their establishment to the day | 
of his death. 

Dr. ‘Tuckerman entered upon his Jabors as a | 
Minister at Large, Nov. 6, 1826, confining most 
In less | 
Dec. 3d, he | 


had procured, by the assistance of an association 


of his visits to the north part of the city. 
than a month from this time, rrz. 


of private Christians, a room ina building in 
Portland street, and had commenced religious 


services, and the succeeding Sunday, the How: 
ard Sunday School was organized in the same | 
place. Thus a Church and Sunday School, as | 
parts of his Ministry, were formed within one 
month from his first entering upon his labors, | 
and in form they were precisely similar to those 
now carried on, excepting that, at first, only one | 
religious service was held, because, there was | 
not interest enough to hold two, and that only | 
seven scholars were instructed in the School, | 
because there were not presenttwo hundred and 
fifty to be instructed. Dr. ‘I’. also at this time | 
gave lectures twice a week, just as is done now. | 
Six months after this, he found he had made a | 


strong impression, and he says, ‘1 wish it were 


possible to obtain a permanent lecture room in | 


this section of the city in which I now officiate 
on Sunday evenings.’ ‘Is there no one among 
us who is at once able, and who so loves the 
poor, that he is willing to build for thema Syn- 
agogue?” ‘An experiment,’ says he, a few 
months later, ‘has been made, with a view to 
ascertain the utility of an Evening Lecture Room 
for the poor, and the success which has attended 
it, Warrants an appeal to the opulent for the gilt 
of a permanent room for this purpose.’ Accord- 
ingly, at his solicitation, a meeting was called at 
the Vestry in Berry street, in Dee. 1827, to con- 
sider the subject, and their committee reported 
in its favor. Shortly after, subscriptions were 
collected, and the Friend St. Chapel was erected 
in 1828. 

This meeting, at which Hon. Jos. Phillips 
was chairman, say by their committee, ‘We ask 
for no aid to build up a sect, or to extend pecu- 
liar religious tenets; but we beg that the poor 
may have the Gospel preached to them. We 
ask for aid in instructing the ignorant, in re- 
claiming the vicious, in consoling the afflicted ; 
we ask that the labors of a devoted and faithful 
follower of Christ may be continued among us, 
that his hands may be strengthened, that his 
means of usefulness may be increased.’ 

To this building the Chapel and Sunday School 
were removed, and the numbers that attended 


/and more intensely affecting, than may be seen 
. Y 
| three times every Sunday, in the Warren street 


We wish it, however, to be | 


| sphere of our operations. Let the facts be calm- 


| of worship. 


| affection and desire and effort for self-improve- 


| ter has been obtained for this service, and has 


| Chapel, to which both Dr. Tuckerman and Mr. 


he says, ‘1 will say that L can conceive of no 
moral spectacle upon this earth comprehending 
only equal numbers and yet suited to excite in 
one Who shall know the whole circumstances of 
the case a greater variety of moral interests, 


and in the Pitts street chapels. ‘The opening of 


this new chapel was attended with consequen- 





ces similar to thuse already deseribed. The 
number of worshippers was doubled, instead of | 


a scanty service in the forenoon, the house was 


crowded, three times a day. The Sunday | 


| 
| 
| School increased from about one hundred pupils 
' 


totwo hundred and fifty, with a proportionate | 
number of teachers, who aided the Minister at | 


Large, essentially in his work. Indeed, they | 


became, to some extent, assistant Ministers at 


Large. 


: P : | 
their pupils, reported on their condition and | 


They visited regularly, the families of | 


wants, formed circles to teach the poor to sew, | 
made collections of clothing, and were greatly | 
instrumental, in various ways, in enlarging the 
sphere of the operations of this ministry and | 
multiplying the benefits conferred upon those | 
In 1837, | 
Messrs. Waterston and Sargent were elected 


who should be included within it. 
assistant Ministers at Large, the former being in | 
a course of preparatory study, with the under- | 

7" i 
With | 
Dr. ‘Tuckerman’s approbation and at his request, | 


standing of only a very limited service. 


Mr. Sargent commenced his duties at the South | 
part of the city, in the same way as he himself | 
had done at the North part, by entering upon a | 
daily service of visiting from house to house, | 
and by hiring a room where he might have a} 


church and Sunday School. He succeeded be- | 


yond his expectations in his labors, and Dr. | 
‘Tuckerman at once perceived the importance of | 
making an eflort to ealarge the sphere of them. | 
In an address to the public, he says, ‘ His (Mr. | 
Sargent’s) place of worship, the only one to be | 
obtained in that part of the city, is a primary | 

| 


schoo] room, the use of which on Sundays has | 
been granted to him by the city government. It! 
is, however, much too small, and its situation is | 
most inconvenient and unsuitable.’ And again, | 
‘Should not a convenient, central and accessible 
place of worship be provided for this new field of 
our service! We ask not for an expensive tem- | 


ple, we ask not for a new ornament of our city. 
We beg only for a commodious and unadorned 
structure in which may be gathered for worship | 
and instruction, those who have now no place of | 


| worship, and who cannot provide one for them- | 


selves. We ask the opulent among us who | 
sympathise with the strongest necessities. and | 
the deepest wants of human nature, and who | 
feel that their own blessings are responsibilities, 


that they will give us a chapel for this new 


ly weighed and rightly estimated, that we are 
gathering in our chapels for Christian worship, 
many who for years had not been within a house 


We are there bringing together 
parents and children, the young and the old, the 


| greatly exposed and the greatly suffering, and | 


even those who have long been sceptical and | 
unbelievers, as well as the inconsiderate and 
reckless, and are connecting them in the bonds 
of Christian faith, consolation, encouragement, 


ment. When, therefore, a self-devoted minis- 


proved himself competent to its objects, should 
he be léft to accomplish but half of what he might 
from the want ofa Chapel? We long abstained 
from all action for this object from a regard to 
the commercial embarrassments of the times. 
But I would respectfully ask, has not the time 
now come when the free-will offering of a new 
chapel should be made to us.’ 


The appeal was not without effect. One of 
Dr. ‘Tuckerman’s influential friends offered to 
contribute two thousand dollars, others liberal 
though smaller sums. ‘The Society of King’s 


Sargent belonged, did much through the zeal 


'and interest of themselves and pastor, the late 


lamented Dr. Greenwood, and by generous do- 
nations to encourage this plan. It was found 
also that under a former vote of the town, a lot 


| of land might probably be obtained of the city, 


free of cost. Under these circumstances Dr. 
Tuckerman gave to the enterprise his whole 
heart. As before, he was a member of the com- 
mittee and approbated or consented to every 
step that was taken in the prosecution of the 
work. He wrote in favor of it; he made per- 
sonal application for money for it. He assisted 
to lay the corner stone. He endited the form 


| of dedication which was placed in it. He did 


not assist in opening the chapel for worship, for 
he was in and preparing to assist ill the worship 
of a temple not made with hands. 


We have thus cited some of the acts of the 
first Minister at Large, with regard to the chap- 
els. They show that he approved of them, that 
he mainly contributed to their erection, that he 
considered them essential parts of his ministry. 

We have said that his views of their utility 
as compared with other parts of his ministry, in- 
creased as he grew older. Are there any proofs 
of this ? 

‘Tn 1830, he says, ‘ It is a matter of regret to 
me that I am obliged to visit so many families, 
because however capable another may be of an 





efficient pastoral service among so large a num- 








ber, I should be very glad never to have more 
than two hundred and fifty or at most three hun- 
dred to visit. With all the facilities I could 
have for continued effort I should find in either 
of these numbers, even while I had the best 
health, sufficient occupation for every working 
hour of every day.’ 

In 1832. * How may the greatest number of 
that part of the population of a large city for 
which this ministry is intended, be most efficient- 
ly brought within the influence of its instruction 
and care? Should each minister for this purpose 
consider a whole city as before him, in every 
part of which he is to seek out those whom he 
may connect with the religious denomination to 
which he belongs ; or should he take a single 
district within which he will confine his objects | of personal influence produced by their visits, is 
and his laborst 1 do not hesitate to reply that, | greater than before the erection of the present 
if it shall be the great design of a minister of the | Chapels. Fifteen visitsa day, which is as many 
poor to collect the largest number who will pro- | as any individual can make with advantage, even 
fess themselves to be of his own denomination | though he devote his whole time exclusive), ;, 
of Christians, he may very probably be most suc- | this labor, is only one visit in three weeks i 
cessful by rejecting all limits to the field of his | each of three hundred persons, and we have yo 

| hesitation in saying, that a visit once in six or 


In answer to this question we feel authorized in 
saying, that the Ministers at Large regard 1\,;, 
as an essential and important part of their duties 
to which they devote a great deal of time and 
strength. ‘They visit daily among the poor 
théy reach into the waste places, they penetrat, 
into the darkest regions of vice and poverty, 
they cultivate a personal acquaintance with the 
wretched—administer, as far as they can, ty 
their spiritual wants; but especially do they 
strive to reclaim them from error and to elevate 
them from their degraded state.’ We are satis. 
fied, after a pretty careful inquiry, that so much 
visiting from house is done by the two present 
Ministers at Large, as by any two of their prede- 
cessors. And we are quite sure that the amount 





ministry. 
Bat, if he shall have the infinitely higher pur- | even eight weeks, if made under all the advan- 
pose, to aid the largest number, which he may, |ges which a minister derives from a Chapel 
in becoming practical Christians, he will make|®d Sunday School, would be productive of 
out for himself bounds which will comprehend as |¥®8Uy more good to each individual. Quy 
many as he can faithfully serve as a Christian ministers do not confine their visits within the 
fread. Again. ‘Let such men, within as limits of the circle that includes those who may 
harrow a sphere as they can, each find three be said to be in a special manner under the influ- 
hundred families to whom, in every practicable | €2°¢ of the Church or Sabbath School, but ex- 
way of usefulness, they will from day to day tend them to a very large proportion of persons 
minister, and not only will they find within this | Without it and in all directions. 
circle sufficient employment for every hour which 
they can give to this work, but they will save have often been called from their beds in the 
much time, which must otherwise be wasted in | Cld of winter to assist or comfort them. The 
passing over the long distances which lie be- | worshippers at the Chapels are in the constant 
tween the objects of their charge ; and they will habit of bringing to their notice those in their 
show also the respect which is due to others neighborhood, whom they know to require their 
who would devote themselves to this ministry. | aid or counsel, and, in all such cases, immediate 
Nor have I a doubt that far greater good would \**ention is paid to them. 
thus be altained than could be by traversing a much But, yet, if the question be asked, does the 
larger field and by doubling or tripling the num- jamount of influence produced by visiting beat 
ber to whom the visits of a minister might be ex- hon saine proportion to the amount of influence 
tended.’ | produced by the Chapels and their accessories 
In 1835. ‘ Our visits would be comparatively that it did some years ago, we have no hesita- 
inefficient without our Chapels. Our public ser- | 40 in answering it does not. We say amount 
vices would soon become formal and pointless | of influence produced by visiting, because the 
without subjects. We might spend our lives, number of visits made within a given period, we 
indeed, in going from door to door, preaching jaasvee to be no true test of the fidelity of an 
the Gospel, exhorting the impenitent and con- | individual in this department, nor of the good 
firming the feeble. But we should see compara- | produced by them ; and we trust the public will 
tively few fruits of our labors, if we, and the poor | never compel our ministers to the pitiful task of 
we visit, had nocommon place of instruction and | Scoring their visits on their shutters, like our 
worship around whose altar we might assemble | milkmen, for the purpose of gaining credit for 
every week. We shall always have visiting to | diligence, by counting them up at the end of the 
Under certain circumstances, 


They are ever 
at the callof the poor and unfortunate. They 








a } . « > r > 
do and we know its value too well to feel that a | year. fifteen 


day has been properly passed without it. But|0r more visits may be made in a day with 
we pray also that each Sabbath may see us in profit, whilst under other circumstances, they 
the house of the Lord with the flock entrusted may not exceed four or six though the same 
to our guidance.’ | time may be allotted to visiting in both cases. 
In 1836. ‘It is well known that the proposi- | But we admit that the visiting is less effective 
tion of a Minister at Large had its origin in the now, In proportion to the other operations, than 
supposed nuinber of families in our city which | formerly. ‘The reason of this is not to be found 
were not regularly connected with any of our | in any change of view with regard to the neces- 
places of public worship.’ sity and importance of this branch of labor, nor 
And again. ‘* Now, however, we have each jin any intention of permanently changing the 
of us so many families known to us and with relation which this department has borne to 
whom we are more or less intimately connected | other departments. It has arisen, partly from 
as Christian ministers, that we have no /onger fo the peculiar circumstances by which the ministry 
seek out objects from service.’ now finds itself surrounded, and which were av¢ 
‘The importance of these auxiliaries to our anticipated, and partly from expecting a grea\tt 
service was felt from its very beginning. Chapel degree of public patronage than has been accor. 
services were connected with our ministry with- | ded to it. 
in four weeks of its commencement and they At the time when the chapels were built, 
have been continued to this day. In these | there were four ministers engaged in this work ; 
Chapels have been brought together for worship two of whom could be designated entirely to 
and religious instruction, those whom we believe that department of labor, which the writer in 
would otherwise never have been brought under | the Examiner conceives to be paramount to all 
any religious influence.’ other. Under these circumstances, the friends 
In 1838. ‘From the class of the poorest and of the Ministry considered themselves justified 
the lowest, as far as shall be practicable and be- in extending, as they did, its preaching capa- 
yond these from all whom we shall find uncon-' bilities. ‘The work was difficult, the times were 
nected with the Churches around us and who. favorable, the public feeling was in favor of it. 
shall be disposed to unite with us in our wor-) Besides, it was very justly thought that if it 
ship and to co-operate with us for our objects, | should be found that the proportion between vis- 
we would gather congregations and form reli- | iting and preaching was not justly preserved, it 
gious Secieues for all the interests and offices of would be comparatively an easy matter to 1- 
the Christian Church. This is the second object | crease the former, as it required a much smaller 
of the Ministry at Large.’ 
And again. 


‘outlay. The ministry was a work in its intan- 
‘Much, very much is done for ‘cy; it was not to stand still, but to grow. It 
these objects by ministering from house to house | must advance in some direction; if the benevo- 
among those who are gathered by us for wor- | jence of this day will foster its growth in this 
ship on Sunday. But there as no substitute for | direction, have we not a right to trust that the 
our assemblage on Sunday. Our Chapels are tn- | benevolence of five years hence, when the want 
dispensable to our objects. We need ourselves ‘shall be greater and the wealth to supply it more 
the aid of these concentrations of our interests | abyndant, will foster it in that. Such was the 
and affections, of these opportunities and means | course of reasoning on the subject. Unfortv- 
of moral and religious action. And those to | nately, however, the lamented Dr. Tuckerman 
whom we minister equally need and appreciate | deceased in 1840, and Mr. Waterston, instead of 
them.’ | remaining in the same department, which it was 

‘Let any one who would judge for himself of jntended he should occupy, was called to fill the 
the character of the influence exerted by our | place of Mr. Gray, who resigned his situation, 
Chapels, go to them on any Sunday, and if his jp order to occupy a post which he thought he 
heart shall not be touched and stirred there, all had no right to refuse, when pressed upon him. 
I will say is, there is but little analogy between At the same time, circumstances prevented ad- 
his heart and mine.’ {ditions to the number of the ministers being 

Once more. ‘It is now too late for the ob-| made. The ministry had heretofore been car- 
jection to this ministry ;” that it Is utopian and | ried on without any adequate remuneration to 
impracticable.) ‘Ihave now been more than | those who performed all the labor of it. Some 
eleven years in this ministry, though not indeed | had received only nominal salaries, and others a 
with the near connexion in it which I would glad- | very small one; but changes in situation and 
ly have formed with our Churches. The work circumstances prevented this from being long- 
was for some time generally thought to beequiv-| er the case. And thus the funds that were de- 
ocal in its character and tendencies and but little | voted to four, could only reasonably recompen- 
sympathy was given to it. But it has gradually, | sate two. Under this state of things the minis- 
yet surely been rising into favor; and without | try has gone on for three years, doing a vast 
recurring to my own Chapel and ministry, | can | deal of good ; doing the true work of the minis- 
confidently refer for results to the ministry and | try, but not doing as much of that work as is de- 
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Chapels of Mr. Barnard, and of Mr. Gray, and | 
to the services of Mr. Sargent. No one ever | 
looked with any care and ingenuousness into the 
details and operations of this ministry, and yet | 
questioned its great usefulness or its fair claims | 
to the support required for it.” 

But what does all this prove. In our opinion 
it proves conclusively, not that visiting from 
house to house is unimportant or to be neglected, 
but that the present Chapels were, in the view 
of the founder of this institution, essential parts 
of his plan of operations and to go hand in hand 
with it; and that his opinion of their utility con- 
stantly increased in strength with his experi- 
ence. They are therefore no perversion of the 
system which he instituted, and the individuals 
who are attached to them are true Ministers at 
Large. We will add that in plan and conduct, 





they are precisely the same that they were at 
the time of his disparture for Havana where he | 
died, excepting that Mr. Gray has been removed | 
to the Society in Bulfinch street, and the Rev. 
Mr. Waterston has taken his place. ‘The poor 
still constantly attend these Chapels. The 
vicious and wretched attend them. Persons who 
come from ‘ garret and cellar and alley and lane,’ 
and persons too who come with bitter griefs in 
their hearts and who feel the woes of a crushing 
poverty.’ 

But, it may be asked, is there as much visiting 





now as there was in the days of Dr. Tuckerman ! 





sired, or as is called for by the condition of the 
poorer classes amongst us. 
ther the officers nor the ministers are to be just 
ly blamed in the matter. They have not inten- 
tionally changed any part of the original design. 
Cireumstances, beyond their control, have giv- 
en, for atime, greater prominence to one de- 
partment of duty than another. They have 
time and again, presented the fact to their own 
board, and made appeals to the public for i's 
remedy. In their very last report, they urge it 
with particular force. ‘We have but two 
missionaries in this field,—we need to have 
three or four or five. We do not need, it is not 
necessary, nor would it be expedient to have 
more Chapels; but we do need more missiona 
ries ; we want more ministers to aid and co-op 
erate with those already employed, that there 
may be more visiting and preaching from house 
to house, that they may go about continually 
among the poor in their dwellings, and be with 
them continually in their temptations, search 
out the solitary, the outcast, the forsaken. 

‘ Your committee have long felt the need of this. 
The Ministers at Large have felt it. The growth 
of our city, now numbering over thirty thou- 
sand more than when this ministry was started, 
and its increased growth, show it to — 
able. But the embarrassments under whieh 
they have labored, in regard to funds, have we 
vented your committee from carrying forwar 


In our opinion nel- 
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this work in the way in which they feel it ought | and advice. The poor en are out of work, 
emigrants, and street beggars, may be sent here 
and as far as possible work will be procured.— 
The remainder of the day is spent by the 











to be carried forward. | 
This is what is needed for the present wants | 
and further progress ot the work we have in | — ' 
charge. Will not this community, will not these | Agent in visiting <ssoosag have applied and in 
associated churches, rich in the temporal and | finding them Gd ag” oe ‘in ' 
spiritual gifts of God’s providence, come forward | Success hee t : a rs . ed the exertions 
Shall the poor ery to| of this Society, and the following statement may 
e will not believe | show in some measure, what has been done for 
that they present this matter to cold and insen-} the last five years. , 
sible hearts, or that the churches, whose agents} In 1839, for the Poor, 1,337 places of em- 
they are, will fail of what Chrisuan “— and ployment ret pene. 
charity demand, —of what patriotism and piety; In 1840, 1,706 places were procured. 





and supply this need! 
them in vain? Your committe 





alike conspire to urge upe" them.’ In 1841, 2,255 ‘ ” 
The public, though they have shown no In 18142, 2,134 ‘ 7 

e By 8 : : ; wi 
: celine in their interest in this labor; In 1843, 1,875 ‘ ”" 


symptom of de , I , 
f love, have net given evidence of as much in-| About 500 of those who have had work giv- 
of love, 3 


creased interest as might have been expected. | en them within the last three years, have been 
heir contributions remain nearly the same as | persons under 15 years of age, and 2,816 within 
before. We ean only add our hearty prayer to} the same time have had places procured in the 
thoss of the committee, that they will consent to| country. 

be more generous in their contribution in future. | Through the operations of this Society, street 
It is the only thing that is needed in order to beggars have been checked, imposters have been 
detected, and (as the above list exhibits) the 


give this ministry the greatest possible degree of 
industrious poor have found work. 


efficiency. Even in the eyes of the writer in 


the Examiner, it is freely admitted, with some| To carry on such a work funds are necessary. 
The treasury of the Society, after ten years 
Shall the 
Society live or diet The Managers respect- 
fully invite the attention of a liberal public to 
Their purpose is to 
indigence, and 


degree of inconsistency, indeed, with his former 
argument, to be the only thing needed. But 
this it does need; the population of the city 


easnest labor, is nearly exhausted. 


has, as the Committee well remarks, increased ; 


‘ir plans of operation. 
poverty has increased, wealth has increased, and their plans of operatiot 


prevent idleness, pauperism 


the amount of benevolent provision for this work ' 
Shall not this be considered a high aim 
The 


Society call upon the sympathy and aid of their 


should also increase in an equal proportion. Crime. 


H. B. R. 


of civic economy and Christian Charity. 





fellow citizens. 


‘PATH OF GEORGE WM. WOOD, ESQ. M. P. 
DEATH OF GEORGE WM. WOOD, ESQ, MP a 
Our last intelligence from England informs us Wituiam Howe, 
ofthe death of Mr. Wood, the Member of the C. F. Barnarp, 
This affliction Isaac Means, 
Moses Garant, 
Samvuet Jounson, 
R.C, Warersron. 
IP A public meeting will be holden on Sun- 


House of Commons for Kendal. 
will be deeply felt by the members of our denom- 
ination across the water, by whom he was high- 
valuedand universally beloved. Mr. Wood 
as the son of the Rev. William Wood, F. L. 
S., formerly Minister of Mill Hill Chapel, 


Leeds; a man eminent in his day for his minis- 


< 
> 


day evening at the Central Church, in Winter 
Street, which the public are invited to attend. 





‘ 


terial, scientific and literary attainments, who 


For the Register. 
JOHN ROGERS’ BIBLE. 


Evirors,—The attention of 


veside 


works, made several valuable 
After 
Bill, the late Mr. 


his own 
contributions to Dr. Ree’s Cyclopedia. 
of the Reform 


Messrs. your 
the passage readers was called by a communication signed 


Wood was called to represent the district of . P.’ in the Register of last week, to the ancient 
Sonth neashire Ss r ; of party he 

th Lancashire. In the struggles of party he Bitte which is generally supposed to have be- 
lost his situation and was then returned as 


longed to the memorable martyr John Rogers. 


mber for Kends aah horous » represent- 1 . 
member for Kendal,which borough he represent- The writer of that article thought he had good 


ope ae : nneinell antaneo » : : 
ed until his death,which occurred instantaneously | reason for doubtiug the identity of the copy, if 


by apoplexy, while Mr. Wood was at table in he had not even positive proof that it was not 


the rooms of the Library and Philosophical So- 


yrinted till after the death of the reputed owner. 
Mr. Wood : . 


ss des thctlens tidal ME nal i up with the Bible an Alaomne for XVIII 

sook his nular creed. but steadily and de- years, commencing with 1559, and the Book of 
. amaseninal his past Prayer with mention of *‘ our most gracious sov- 

Individuals f aie ye kcal pm — ereign, Jady Queen Elizabeth,’ whose reign did 
8 the hinduess of hile eer ee net commence till 1558, whereas Rogers was 

; . ; nai alte és : ' : 8 burnt at Smithfield in February 1555. 

‘ 7 7 th nim lappy, anc to the Now if*P.’ had observed the notre on pp. 


94, 110 and 112 of the appendix of Rev. Mr. 


‘ ’ 
Stebbins 


s , — my -_ . v hic > 
U> Messrs C. S. Francis & Co. of New York, which he 


centennial discourse to 


alludes in his communication, he would have 


I press ‘ Endeavors after the Christian , 

seen that this fact was not unknown to Mr. 
Lite. A volume of Discourses by Rev. James . 
ideal 9 Baldwin and others who have investigated the 
a RAUL i 


claims of this Bible and have decided that there 





is at least a strong prubability, that t ~laim 
MINISTERIAL DESCENDANTS OF REV. JOHN , : — ; F - he etnies 


HANCOCK. set up for it, are founded on truth. 


2 r ¢ . g Tr > sy > ” fay » 
‘Messrs Ep:rors,—It may be interesting to What, then, “ ee evidences in favor of the 
. ‘ 4 opinion, that this Bible is what its present owner 
of the reade rs ol the Register that two of the _ I 
supposes It to be —the identical copy once own- 
g ministers who have recently been ordain- ~ : 


ed, viz: J. F. W. Ware of Fall 


H. Allen of Jamaiea Plain, are descendants, in 


ed by John Rogers the martyr? 
River, and J. t ae 
The fact that the volume is in the possession 


? 5 of a lineal descendant of the martyr, who re- 
an unbroken line of clergymen, from Rev. John ; aay : : 
2 ‘ ceived it from his ancestors; with the uniform 

Ilancock commonly known by the name of Bish- Ki 
eR : tg tradition that the martyr’s copy was brought to 

op Hancock, the first minister of Lexington, who : a 
‘ ss this country about the year 1636, when Rev. 

graduated at Harvard College in 1689, and was ,.- - oi. : . 
its Nath’l Rogers, an undoubted descendant, came 

the grandfather of Gov. Haneock, whose house : 
over and settled at Ipswich, and the general be- 

is still standing and is occupied by one of his 


i A daughter of Rev. Mr. 


lief in the identity of the copy amount almost 
great grand daughters. 
Hancock was married to Rev. Nicholas Bowes, 


If this is 


the martyr’s copy, what has become of it? 


to proof that such is the fact not 


of Bedford, of the class of 1725, Harvard Coilege. ; 1 7 i 
, ; Such a relic of an illustrious and honored ances- 
A daughter of Mr. Bowes was married to Rev. 7 ' , 
pene, ae . tor, would not be likely to have been lost sight 
Jonas Clark of Lexington, who was the father hy his d ; 
. . of by his descendants. 
of Mrs. Ware, the first wife of Rev. Henry . . J 
. . , Although there is no title page, with the date 
Ware, Sen., the common grand-parents of the é 
and name of the printer, both these points can be 
two young ministers. 
‘ which still 


settled by the evidence remains. 


The following original hymns were sung at 
the ordination of Mr. J. H. Allen 


Plain.’ 


That it was printed by John Cawood, is certain 
at Jamaica 


from his monogram which is found in two s epa- 
rate places in the Bible and was never used by 


ORIGINAL HYMN. 


ay any other printer. 
Tune—Missionary Chant. 


He printed an edition of the 
Bible in 1549, of which no other copy is proba- 
Armicuty Love! eternal will! ig 
We yearn, we hope, we struggle still: 
Unchain our soula, O set us free, 

To sink still deeper into thee. 


bly to be found in this country besides the one 


now under consideration. Itis an edition of ex- 


treme rarity. A copy was advertised ina London 
Of more than thought can think, the source— 
Of thought itself the thinking foree— 

‘To every weeping, sinning seul, 

The near, but yet the distant goal. 


catalogue a few years ago atthe high price of 
£12 12s. 


reputed martyr’s copy, and 


The description agrees with the 
is advertised as 
Mr. Baldwin 


not heard of any other edition by this printer; 


© come and bless the deepest rite Cawood’s edition of 1549. had 


That we can offer in thy sight; 


© come and consecrate thy Son 


Whom many hopes and prayers have won. but a more thorough investigation has brought 
to light four other editions by him, viz., one in 
folio 1561, one quarto each, 1561, 1568 and 
1569. 


It is certain that there was no edilion of the 


We feel that thou hast called him here 
To minister in love and fear; 

We fee! that Christ doth hold his heart, 
Doth choose for him this better part. 


The deud—the reverend dead—they call: 
A life, a memory gilds the pall— 

On hallowed ground we kneel, we tread, 
In presence of the absent dead. 


Bible printed in England between the years 
1553 and 1560, and none by Cawood between 
the years 1549 and 1561. That the Bible could 


The pure, the sninted call, and he, not then have been printed the same year with 
Thy servant, listens trustfully: 

© give him strength,—yet strengthened best 
When like the child whom Jesus blest. 


the Almanac and Prayer Book is very evident. 

It must have been printed either Nefae or after. 

fe? | Suppose then the Bible to have been printed 
SERMON, 

BY REV. JOSEPH ALLEN. 


| in 1549, there will be no difficulty in accounting 
| for its being bound up with the Prayer of 1559. 


ORIGINAL HYMN. It was not till after the latter date, that the 


Tune— Priscilla | principles of protestantism were sufficiently es- 


When on the brink of Jordan’s flood, tablished, to permit the perusal of the sacred 


The youthful prophet mourning stood 
\nd saw his master borne above, 
in clouds of fire, on wings of love. 


It is true there 
' had been several editions of the Bible in Eng- 


| Scriptures openly, with safety. 


|lish printed before this time, some with, and 
In answer to his parting prayer, 
Flijah cast his mantle there; 


And of the heaventy spirit shed 
A double portion on his head. 


some without the Royal authority, but the peo- 
_ ple were slow to trust the sincerity of their sov- 
| reigns in this matter, well remembering that the 
| permission to read the English Bible granted by 
that fickle monarch, Henry VIII, was soon after 
revoked, and a law with a severe penalty enact- 
ed against all who owned or read the sacred vol- 
ume.\ Those persons therefore who had Bibles 
in their possession, generally read them in se- 
_eret, often unbound, and sometimes divided into 
And this thy youthful servant, Lord, | several parts for the greater convenience of con- 
Whom thou hast spared to preach thy word, 'cealment. After Elizabeth ascended the throne, 
Lest heart be faint, and faith grow dun, ‘there was no longer any danger. The people 
A double portion rest on him ! : } 
- ‘felt safe. The Bible could be read freely with- 
Prayer or Ornpination, By Rev. Edward out concealment. Then, when the Bible could 
B. Hall. | be safely used as a household book, we may 
CIRCULAR. suppose that the volume would receive a per- 
The Society for the Prevention of Pauperi | anaes aay ond the Dovk o nis alg 
y! dink: non * superisM | was somewhat revised, and published by author- 
commenced active operations in 1833. ‘They | ity early in the reign of Elizabeth, would natu- 
have an office [ealled the office of the Visiters| rally enough be bound with the sacred text. 
®t the Poor] in the rear of she Savings Bank,! Ip looking over a large number of ancient 
2 cae aed - an agent ae is reps versions of the English Bible, I find that gener- 
Psy ng 1¢ morning, from 9 until 1} ally the Book of Common Prayer which is 
» to receive applications for employment | bound up in the volume is of later date than the 


Our prophets, Lord, are failing fast; 
Their mantles to the earth they cast; 
Triumphant they ascend on high, 
While fiery chariots fill the sky. 


When they are nambered with the dead, 
O raise up others in their stead; 

On others let their spirit rest, 

To do the work which Christ hath blessed. 





EP eee 


_ + 




















Bible itself. In only two instances does the 
date of the Bible and Prayer agree. In all the 
others the Prayer is of a later date, varying from 
2 to 37 years. 

I think therefore that the fact of finding the 
‘Prayer’ of 1559 bound up with this Bible, 
does not in the least weaken the evidence of its 
being Cawood’s edition of 1549. 

It is said by ‘P,’ ‘ But whether this Bible 
was printed in 1549 or 1559, it is the oldest edi- 
tion but one to which any reference has been 
made.’ This is not strictly correct. There is 
a copy of Craumer’s Bible in folio, of 1539, 
and Cranmer’s quarto, of 1540, in the library of 
Harvard College. Also a folio of 1540, in the 
library of the American Antiquarian Society, at 
Worcester. I have a copy of Erasmus’ Para- 
phrase of the New Testament with Coverdales’ 
Text, printed in Black Letter, 1548, also a 
Black Letter copy of Matthew's Bible in folio, 
printed in 1549. ‘P’ does not seem to be 
aware that the Geneva and the Breeches Bible 
are the same version. It received the former 
name from the place where it was translated 
and at first printed in 1560, and the other from 
| the peculiar translation of Genesis, iii. chapter, 
‘7th verse. 

The copy of this edition, to which ‘ P.’ refers 
,as ‘the one of the greatest antiquity owned in 
| this country,” was printed in 1577—not in 1593. 
i It is the first edition of the Gennea Version, 
'printed in England. This copy, it is my good 
fortune now to own. It was purchased in Eng- 
| land at a high price, by Admiral Sir Isaae Cof- 

fin, who sent it to this country asa gift to his 
| friend and early class-mate, the late Dr. Homer 
\of Newton. 





The following note is on the fly 
leaf, in the hand writing of Rev. Dr. Homer :— 
‘This was probably Queen Elizabeth's own pre- 
sentation copy from the printer.’ The Crown 
| stamp and Royal arms which are still discernable 


on the covers of the original binding confirm the | 


| opinion. 


|in possession of further facts relating to the | 


|‘ Martyr’s Bible’ that would throw additional 


light upon the subject, it is hoped they will com- | 


| municate their information through the medium 
of your paper. G. L. 


For the Register. 
Messrs. Epitors,—I was gratified by read- 
ing in your paper, some time ago, an obituary 


‘notice of the late Aveustvs Greete, Esq. of 


New York; a gentleman with whom I became | 


acquainted in early life, and for whose character 
I have always cherished the greatest respect.— 
Wilton, N. H., and the 
Sunday after it was known there that he had 


He was a native of 


been called to the spiritual world, the minister 
of that town, Rev. Mr. Whitwell, very appro- 
priately alluded to his death in one of his ser- 
mons, an extract from which, having obtained, 
I send to you, with the request that you will in- 
sert it in your paper, and oblige your friend B. 


‘The last Register informs us of the death 
of one, a native of this town and known to many 
of you; one who belonged toa family that has 
ever cherished a tender regard for the welfare of 
this place of their nativity, and who have given 
substantial proofs of their interest. I refer to 
Mr. Augustus Greele, who, after a lingering 
sickness, died in the city of New York. 
ing by industry, probity and purity of charac- 
ter, gained the confidence of many friends, and 

1assed a sufficiency of this world’s goods to 
live at ease in a great city, he forgot not his 


early home, nor the companions of his boyhood. | 


The monument of filial piety, that he erected on 
yonder hill-side, testifies to every passerby how 
dear were the scenes of his childhvod. This 
beautifully printed Bible, from which successive 
preachers have read to you the word of God, 
was his gift. Here may it remain for years to 
come, to commemorate him, who, though he 
had later in life worshipped in costlier temples, 
forgot not the house in which he was dedicated 
to God by baptism, nor the spot where he first 
joined the assembly in prayer. Our parish Li- 
brary was founded by his own and his brother's 
[Dea. Samuel Greele’s] generosity ; and is in- 
debted to him for its most valuable books. One 
who has evinced so deep a concern for the spread 
of piety and learning among us, ought to be 
embalmed in our memories. It may be inter- 
esting to know that he sustained the sufferings 
of a long illness with faith and patience, and 
that his last days were serene and tranquil.— 
Being reminded that the Lord’s Supper would 
be commemorated the next Sabbath, he replied, 
‘I shall be with you in spirit.’ [Here the preach- 
er read from the Register a part of the account 
contained therein of his life and character.] My 
friends, the death of one who thus lived, not for 
himself but for others, should carry a lesson to 
each of our minds. Let his punctuality, indus- 
try and integrity be ours. Let us imitate his 
piety and purity ; and then, if called to leave our 
birth-place and dwell among strangers, we 
shall obtain the approbation of the good, and 
keep alive that love of our native town, which 
always exists most strongly in the purest minds. 
If we would manifest our respect for him, who 
has left us such tokens of his love, let us cher- 
ish his gifts. This Library may do an untold 
amount of good, if properly preserved. But if 


the books be suffered to be defaced and lost, or | 
if they remain on the shelves unread, of what} 
benefit will be the benefactions of all the absent | 


sons of Wilton? Let the manner in which we 
| take care of and enlarge this library evince our 
respect and gratitude to him, who has now left 
the earth. Let us show by the use we make of 
his gifts, how dear to our hearts is his memo- 
‘ry. ‘Thus shall we transmit to our children 


‘the knowledge of their fathers’ friend—the | 


| friend of his native town.’ 
} 





DEDICATION AT CHARLESTOWN, N. H. 

The new Meeting-house in Charlestown was 
dedicated on Wednesday, the 8th inst, to the 
worship of God. The services were performed 
in the following order. A Collect, sung by the 
choir; an original Hymn by Rev. Levi W. 
Leonard of Dublin; Introductory Prayer by 
Rev. William Farmer of Walpole; reading of 
the Scriptures by Rev. Addison Brown of Brat- 
tleboro’, Vt. ; Hymn by Dr. Doddridge ; Prayer 
of Dedication by Rev. A. A. Livermore of 
Keene ; Sermon by the pastor, Rev. Jaazaniah 
Crosby ; Anthem; Benediction by the pastor. 
The Sermon was from Ezra vi. 16. ‘ And the 
children of Israel kept the dedication of this 
house of God with Joy.’ After speaking of the 
joy felt in the erection of a new house, on the 
ruins of the old one (which was burnt, with the 
jail, and other buildings, by Hicks ef notorious 
memory,) the preacher proceeded to show that 
the act of dedication did not invest the walls 
with any peculiar sanctity ; but was intended to 
show forth the feelings of the worshippers. He 
dedicated the house to the One God, strictly 
speaking, and to Him as our Heavenly Father, 
revealed as such in Nature, Providence, and 
above all in the Gospel of His Son Jesus Christ. 
He dedicated it to Christian Liberty, Charity, 
Peace and Holiness, upon each point—amplify- 
ing it in an appropriate manner. ‘The discourse 
was concluded by remarks addressed to the 
members of the religious society, exhorting them 
to duty and improvement. 

The house was crowded in every part by an 
attentive assembly, not only from the town, but 
from other places, Bellows Falls, Walpole, 
Keene, Claremont, Hartland, ete. ii, 

The edifice is of Gothie order of architecture, 
built of brick, with a clock, bell, and an organ 
is soon to be added. The color outside is that 
of red sandstone. The wood work inside is 
painted in imitation of oak, and presents a beau- 
tiful appearance. There are 46 pews below, 





| If any of the readers of the Register should be | 


Hav-, 


and two in the gallery, which extends across 
only the end ef the church. The pews all 
found a ready sale, and more were wanted.— 
The sum raised by the sale of the pews paid for 
the church which cost $4,000, and left about 
$400 in the treasury. The interests of the so- 
ciety are flourishing, and some who had left it 
and wandered elsewhere are drawn back by the 
zeal and spirit shown in erecting the new house. 





OBITUARY. 

Died in Northboro’, Oct. 23d, Hon. Joseru 
Davis, a brother of Ex-Governor Davis, aged 
69 years. 

The death of Mr. Davis will be severely felt 
not only by his family, but by a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances in his native town and 
vicinity. He was extensively known through 
the county of Worcester, which for several 
years he represented as a Senator in the State 
Legislature. He had been engaged in a large 
business which brought him into contact with a 
great number of persons in various parts of the 
country ; and by diligence and enterprise united 
with uncommon sagacity and skill in the tran- 
saction of business, accumulated a large fortune. 
He was a public-spirited citizen, a kind neigh- 
bor anda Christian of enlightened views and 
liberal spirit. He was one of the strong pillars 
of the religious society with which he was con- 
nected, contributing largely ané cheerfully for 
the support of religious institutions, and lending 
his countenance and encouragement to whatever 
measures were from time to time proposed, 
for advancing the cause of practical religion.— 
He was constant in his attendance on public 
| worship, seldom allowing himself tobe detained 

by the weather, or any slight cause, even after 
his health had begun to decline. 

| After the death of his respected father, the 
|late Deacon Isaac Davis, he was chosen by an 





unanimous vote a deacon of the church of which 
he had Jong been a member; and though he 
| saw fit to decline the office, the prosperity of 
‘the church lay near to his heart, and he rejoiced 
| whenever acces:i ns were made to its numbers 
For the Jast two or three 


years he has suffered from repeated attacks of 


and its strength. 


paralysis, which convinced him that life was 
drawing to aclose. He gradually retired from 
| business, set his house in order, and waited the 
‘summons of his Lord. 


day before his own decease, he was called to part 


Just three years to a 


with his nearest earthly connection and bosom 
friend, of whom an obituary notice was given in 


the Register at the time. From the shock oc- 


casioned by this bereavement he never recover- 
ed. He mourned for her with the strength and 
tenderness of youthful affection to the last ; he 
could scarcely speak of her without tears ; and 
one of the happiest of his anticipations, what 
cheered and sustained him in his last sickness 
and in the prospect of death, was that of meet- 
ing that dear friend in the bright world which 
faith revealed to his view. 

In the earlier part of his last sickness, and 
while in the full possession of his powers, he 
conversed much with his family and friends, 
giving them his parting counsels, expressing his 
entire confidence in God and his cheerful acqui- 
escence in the arrangements of his Providence, 
‘knowing in whom he had believed, and being 
persuaded that He would keep that which was 
committed unto Him against thatday.’ He di- 
ed in the faith of the Christian and with a hope 
full of immortality.’ 


In Exeter, on Tuesday last, Mrs. Tuerrsa 
Orne, aged 82, widow of the late Dr. Joseph 
Orne, of Salem. 

Mrs. Orne was the daughter of Noah Emery, 
Fsq., a distinguished Jawyer and magistrate in 
New Hampshire. At about the age of thirteen 
years, her lovely disposition and virtues attracted 
the notice and regard of Mrs. Francis Cabot, of 
Salem, a lady of an excellent character, who 
prevailed upou her parents to let Theresa accom- 
pany her home and reside in her family as a 
friend and companion. Here she became the 
happy wife of Dr. Orne, for a few years only, 
losing her husband before she was twenty-five 
years old. Her loss was truly irreparable ; but 
she had an infant daughter to console her, who 
lived to be the blessing of her life and survives 
to mourn the loss of the best of mothers. 

The example of Mrs. Orne during ker long 
widowhood was one of surpassing value, full of 
instruction to all who aspire to the true philoso- 
phy of the christian life and happiness. Wis- 
dom, goodness and love marked her daily walk 
and her whole character. Familiar with the or- 
acles of divine truth, which she delighted to pe- 
ruse,she faithfully copied the example of her Sa- 
vior in doing good, and imbibed a large portion 
of his spirit of love. Her benevolence, like her 
faith, was without show or noise, but always op- 
erating and always fruitful—fruitful both to her- 
self and others. Continually as she sent her af- 
fections abroad, they returned ladened with hap- 
| piness to herself. Her lively and intelligent cu- 
| riosity led her to take a deep interest in valuable 
and entertaining books, and still more in sensible 
‘conversation and narratives of the condition and 
fortunes of any human being. Full of good 
wishes to every body, she enjoyed every body's 
| blessings, and therefore could never be without 
The 
| diffusiveness of her disinterested love multiplied 
| her friends as her acquaintance extended ; for no 
one could know her without being attracted by 
the kindness which beamed from her face and 


gave a charm to her society ; and all who knew 
|her much and saw her often, felt attached as to 
'a dear and venerated relative. The numerous 
| friends who have been blessed by her life, find 
‘consolation in the excellence of her example, 
which so clearly unfolds the secret that our true 
‘happiness is to be sought in the happiness of 
| others. [Salem Gazette. 


/a spring of happiness in her own interest. 








DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 

The Committee for procuring funds for Do- 
/mestic Missionary and other purposes, acknowl- 
/edge the receipt of the following contributions, 
| viz: 
| From a friend in Deerfield by the hand of 

Dr. Willard, 

From the Society in Fitehburg under the 
pastoral charge of Rev. Mr. Lincoln, 
From the Society in East Cambridge, 
under the pastoral charge of Rev. Mr. 

Lambert, 

From the Society in Cambridgeport, un- 
der the pastoral charge of Rev. Mr. 
Muzzey, 

From the Society in Cambridge, under 
the pastoral charge of Rev. Mr. New- 

ell, 

From the Society in Lowell, under the 
pastoral charge of Rev Mr. Miles, 

From the Society in Watertown, under 
the pastoral charge of Rev. Mr. Weiss, 

34 34 

From the Society in Waltham, late under 

the pastoral charge of Rev. Mr. Sim- 


$2 00 


40 00 


5275 


115 00 


100 00 


200 00 








mons, 55 23 
From the Society in Lexington, late un- 
der the pastoral charge of Rev. Mr. 
Knapp 27 30 
$ 626 62 


Mr. Horace A. Haven, of Portsmouth, who 
died last week, has left $3000 10 Harvard Col- 
lege, for the purchase of books on mathematics 
and astronomy ; 2000 to the Portsmouth Athe- 
neum; 1000 to the New Hampshire Bible So- 
ciety ; $500 to the Portsmouth Seamen’s Friend 
Society ; $500 to the South Parish Sunday 
School ; and $800 to the town of Portsmouth, 
the interest to be annually divided among the 
four scholars of either the public or private 
en who shall excel in certain specified stu- 

ies. 

Mr. Haven was 21 years old, and became of 
age to have possession of his property but a few 
days before his death. [Newburyport Herald. 





Mitterism. A clergyman in Portland, Me., 
says the Christian Mirror, on Sunday, received 
the following note, signed by a proper name, 
with a request that he would read it before his 
congregation :— 

**T have been deluded, for one year, in Mil- 
ler’s doctrine. I gave away $400, which was 
all Thad. I thought I should not want it, if the 
world burnt up in 1843; but I have come to 
my senses, in some measure, and see that it is 
an error. If you will make this pnblic, ‘and 
theré are any who think I am worthy of help- 
ing, (being helped,) I shall be very thankful for 
a little. Yours, in haste.’’ 








Acep Insotvent Desrors. In one room 
in York Castle, there are at present confined 
three debtors, whose united ages amount to 234 
years! One of them is Thomas Hutchinson, 
of West Burton, aged 82, imprisoned for 27/., 
the half-year’s rent of a farm which has been in 
his forefathers’ possession for upwards of 300 
years ; another of them is William Knowlson, 
of Easingwold, aged 76, imprisoned for the pay- 
ment of 40/., for which he was bound ; and the 
third is William Austerberry, of Brotherton, 
aged 76, imprisoned for 7/. debt and costs.— 
[English Paper. 





The Montreal Times says that the mint 
which has been in operation for some time at 
Farnham, making counterfeit Mexican dollars, 
has been seized, and four of the persons con- 
cerned in the manufactory have been arrested 
| and are now lodged in the Montreal jail. 











| ‘The Olive Branch seems to be disgusted with 
\the common-place heading, ‘ Marriep and 
| Diep,’ and what do you think, reader, he has 
| substituted—* Made public,’ i. e. ‘ Have made 
public their private feelings for each other by 
ltaking the marriage vows’—and ‘ CaLiep 
/away, from all earthly preparation.’ 


U. S. Crrevir Court. At the late session 
in Providence, Capt. Lefever, of the steamboat 
Gladiator, was fined $300 for making trips to 
New York, without the three boats required by 
law. 





INTOLERANCE. A curate in England recently 
| refused to perform the burial service over the body 
jof an unfortanate girl who was killed in a cotton 
| factory,and even to adinit the corpse within the pre- 
_cincts of the church because she was at the time of 
‘her death, a member of the Society of Friends, and 
| had not received baptism. 





ECFA botanist from England, who travelled to 
jthe Rocky Mountains with Sir William Stewart, 


has made large collections of flowers, p ants, herbs, | 


| &e. &c., many of which are of great importance to 
| the medical and scientific world, having never be- 
fore been seen. . 





Snow anv Steer. The Arkansas Intelligen- jat 
| 


jcer of the 28th alt., says:— 


We had a storm of snow and sleet in our town | ~ 


last Thursday. This is a remarkable event—the | 


like never having happened before within the rec- | 


| ollection of the oldest settlers. 





| Itus said that the aggregate vote of New York 
State, at the late election, falls 80,000 short of the 
whole vete of 1840. 


| An Indian burial place, supposed to be over two. 


hundred years old, has been discovered in Farming- 
jton, Connecticut. The bodies appear to have been 
| laid on a flat stone, and enclosed in very thick bark, 
| charred nearly to coal. 


} 


| VFRAYRUMBULL’S REMINISCENCES OF HIS 
OWN TIMES, from 1756 to 184]. 


| ! 


ALUABLE RELIGIOUS WORKs, published 
an! for sale by W. CROSBY & CU. 

Ware on the Christian Character, 18 mo; 

Religious Consolations, by Rev Dr Gannett; 

Greenwood’s Sermons of Consolation ; 

Sacred Truths, Divine Life; 

A Paraphrase onthe Lord’s Prayer, written and 
printed by the Deaf and Dumb; 

Sabbath Recreations, by the Taylor Family, edited 
by John Pierpont ; 

Selections from Fenelon, witha Memoir, by Mrs 
Follen, and Preface by Dr Channing ; 

Thoughts on Spiritual Subjects, from the Writings 
of Peadon: on the Knowledge and Love of God, and 
on the Exercises of Piety and Devotion, from the 
French of Fenelon; 

Furness’s Family Prayers, 12 mo; 

Sermons of John Emery Abbot, 12 mo; 

Do of A. A. Abbot, 12 mo; 

Kenrick’s Exposition, 3 vols; 

Livermore’s Commentary, 2 vols; 

Traditions of Palestine, by Miss Martineau, 18 mo; 

Man a Soul, or the Inward and the Experimental 
Evidences of Christianity, by A. B. Muzzey, 12 mo; 

Burnap’s Lectures to Vocus Men, 12 mo; 

Whitman’s Week Day Religion ; 

Do Young Lady’s Aid; 

Do Memoirs of Deacon Whitman ; 

Muzzey’s Young Maiden, 5th edition, &c. &c. 

For sale by W. CROSBY & CO., 
n25 118 Washington st. 





REENWOOD’S SERMONS OF CONSOLA- 
TION. Sermons of Consolation, by F. W. P. 
Greenwood, D. D., anew edition. Just published 
and for sale by W. CROSBY & CO., 
n25 118 Washington st. 





CHOOL BOOK AND STATIONERY STORE. 
LORENZO BURGE, No 231 Washington st., 
(under the Marlboro’ Hotel,) Boston, offers at whole- 
sale and retail, a general assortment of BIBLES, 
MISCELLANEOUS, SCHOOL and JUVENILE 
BOOKS, STATIONERY and ACCOUNT BOOKS. 
Also, PORTFOLIOS, POCKET BOOKS, PEN- 
KNIVES,RAZORS, SCISSORS, PENCIL CASES 
Frenchand American POMADE, HAIR OILS, PER- 
FUMES, Shaving, Cream and Toilette SOAP, Hair, 
Cloth and Tooth BRUSHES, &c. &c. 
{i Magazines, Music, Old Books, &c. bound in 
any style at short notice. 6m n26 


OOTS AND SHOES. Theo. H. Bell, 155 
Washington st., opposite the Old South Church, 
would respectfully inform his friends and the public in 
general, that he has received his full supply of Fall and 
Winter Boots and Shoes, of every style and quality, 
consisting in part of 
Ladies Kid and Morocco village lace, 
do do do low lace, 
do  Gaiter Boots, 
do Gaiter Shoes, 
do Kid Ties and Slips, 
do Bronze and Fawn ‘Ties, 
do India Rubber Shoes, 
do Calf and Grain Ties, 
do Fur lined Walking Sho>s, 
do Lasting Lace, 
do Buckskin Ties, &e. 
Gents Calf pegged Boots, 
do Kip do do 
do Stout do do 
do Seal do do 
do Calf sewed fine Boots, 
do Water Proof, 
do Cork soled, 
do Calf peg’d, sewed, high cut Shoes, 
do Gaiter and Kid Dancing Pumps, 
Boys’ and childrens’ calf and stout Boots. 
Also, Boys’, Misses and Children’s Shoes, ot every 
style and quality; also, a large assortment of French 
Shoes. Purchasers are requested to call and examine 
| the above stock before purchasing elsewhere, as they 
| can depend upon having a first rate article at the | w- 


| 3mis n25 


| est cash price. 








} 
| 





| Feed GAITER BOOTS. A large stock of 
Ladies’ Gaiter Boots—just finished and for sale 
low at T. H. BELL'S, 155 Washington st. n25 





For sale 
SIMPKINS’S, 
n25 No 21 Tremont Row. 





NNUALS for 1844. 
New Year’s Present; 
The Opat, a Pure Gift for the Holidays, edited by 
N. P. Willis; 
The Winter Green, a Perennial Gift, edited by John 
Kerse ; 
| Friendship’s Offering; The Gem; 
| The Rose of Sharon, a Religious Souvenir, edited 
| by Miss Edgarton; The Youth’s Keepsake ; 
The Annuallette; The Child’s Gem; 
| Saint Nicholas’ Gift; The Little Keepsake ; 
| The Little Gift; The Boys’ and Girls’ Annual. 
| For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 
} n25 No 21 Tremont Row. 


The Gift, a Christmas and 


{ 





| Depication. 
| ted by the First Baptist Society in Charlestown, was 
| dedicated on Thursday evening, 16th. 








| Temperance rn Conn. The Washingtonians | 
| of Connecticut held their annual State Convention | 

at New Haven on Wednesday, and had a joyous 
|day of it. The ‘*Governor’s Guards,’ a New Ha- 
| ven military company took the pledge toa man. 





Dea. ALLEN, of the second Baptist church in 
| Providence, was killed by being thrown from his 
| wagon on Monday. 





kj SUNDAY EVENING.—A Discourse will be 


| [to-morrow] at the Central Church, in Winter street, 


fupon the subject of Pauperism,—its extent, causes, | 


jand the best means of Preveution. 


This meeting is called at the request of the Society | 


| for the Prevention of Pauperism, and the Clergy, the 
| Officers of our various Benevolent Societies, and the 
| public generally are respectfully invited to attend. 
Services wi'l commence at 7 o’clock. 

Samu. Dorr, President. 


n25 WM. HOWE, Sec’y. 


In the morning at 84 ©’clock he will address the Chil- 


| dren of the Sabbath School and Cold Water Army, | 
jand be at the Washingtonian Rally in the afternoon | 


|and evening in Faneuil Hall. It is sufficient to state 
| the fact, to fill the Hall. n25 


| §& LECTURES IN THE BULFINCH STREET 
|CHURCH. A Course of Lecttres on Doctrinal and 
| Practical subjects will be delivered on Sunday Eve- 
| nings, in the Bulfinch street Church. 

| The THIRD of which will be preached on the eve- 
| ning of next Sunday. 
7 o'clock. tf n25 





WARRIAGES. 





In this city, on Thursday last, by Rev Hubbard Wins- 
low, Mr George Domett to Miss Martha A. Greene. 

21st inst, Mr Milo S. Pelton, merchant, of N. York, 
to Miss Louisa M. Harrington of Halifax, NS. 

221 inst, at the Central Church, by Rev Mr Rogers, 
| Hon John R. Adan to Miss Mary E. Richards. 

In West Cambridge, 19th inst, Mr Timothy Eaton 
jto Miss Betsey, daughter ef Asa Locke, Esq., allo 
Ww.c. 
In Charlestown, 13th inst, Mr James M. Gardner of 
C. to Miss Emily 8S. Freeman of Mount Desert, Me. 
In Taunton, by Rex Mr Maltby, Mr E. Dawes Tis- 
| dale to Miss Anna M. Wilmarth, daughter of the late 
| Dan Wilmarth, Esq, all of T. 
| In Dover, NH, 15th inst, by Rev Mr Horton, Mr 
| John M. Hill, of Concord, NH, to Miss Elizabeth L., 
daughter of Enoch Chase, Esq of Boston. 

In Providence, 20th inst, by Rev Dr Tucker, Mr 
Watson D. Hatch to Miss Caroline Bowen, eldest 
daughter of Capt Joseph L. Denise. 

In Newark, NJ., 16th inst, Rev Eliphalet Whittle- 





Barr Baldwin of N. The parties will soon embark for 
the Sandwich Islands, to join the mission there under 
the care of the American Board. 

In Burlington, Iowa, 2d inst, Mr Samuel G. Finney, 
of Baltimore, to Miss Eunice P. Neal of Charlestown, 
Ms. 





In this city, 20th inst, Maria, daughter of Charles H. 
Brown, 13 yrs 3 mos. 

20th inst, Ruth Ann, wife of Ezra D. Hathorne, and 
daughter of Caleb Wiley, Esq, 26. 

21st inst, Ivory Harmon, Esq, counsellor at law, 24. 

In Charlestown, 18th inst, Mr Thomas Edmands, 71. 

In Roxbury, 21st inst, Mrs Mary M, wife of Mr T. 
Moses, Jr, and daughter of Mr Harrison Brazier of 
Portland, Me, 25. 

In Chelsea, 16th inst, Helen Maria, youngest dangh- 
ter of Elbridge and Sarah Donnell, 5 mos. 

In Reading, 20th inst. Mrs Elizabeth F. Adden, 29. 

In Newburyport, Mrs Mary Lancaster, 64. 

At Mount Pleasant, R xbury, 21st inst, Capt Ste- 
phen Glover, in the 65th year of his age. 

In Providence, Nov 10, Mr Joseph Winchester Rob- 
inson, of Stow, a member of the Senior class of Brown 
Nniversity, 22. 

In Greenfield, 17th, widow Mary Jones, 95 yrs and 
8 mos. 

In Northampton, Ann FE. Benson, daughter of the 
late George Benson of Brooklyn, Conn, 41. 

In Amherst, 11th, Mr Nahum Aldrich, 75. 

In Lunenburg, 17th inst, of consumption, Mrs Sarah 
Stearns, wife of Dea James Patterson, formerly of Nash- 


ua, NH, 60. 
In Bergen, NJ, Nov 17, Mr Gibbs Sibley, 78, for- 
merly of Worcester, Mass. 


In Skeneateles, N ¥., Oct 25, Dea Nehemiah Cleave- 
land, 90 





The meeting house lately erec- | 


‘and for sale at 


delivered by Rev R. C. Waterston, on Sunday evening, | 


a> J. B. GOUGH ON THANKSGIVING DAY. | 


The services will commence at | 


sey of Salisbury, Ct, to Elizabeth K., daughter of Rev | 


NOWLEDGE AND LOVE OF GOD,—from 
the French of Fenelon. 

Sacred Poems, by N. P. Willis. Just published 
SIMPKINS’s, 

No 21 Tremont Row. 
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OARDING SCHOOL, AT QUINCY, MASS. 


The subscriber proposes to cominence a Board- 


| ing School for Boys, at Quincy Point, Quincy, in Nov. 


1843. Every facility for a thorough preparation for 
College or Mercantile pursuits will be provided. The 
number of pupils will be limited to fifteen. The price 
for board, tuition, books, stationery, washing, mend- 
jing, &c., will be $250 per annum. 
The plain has been highly approved by those whom 


the subscriber has consulted, and effers unusual ad- 


vantages inregard to the Physical Education of pupils. 
C. M. VINSON, A. M. 


Joston, Oct. 1843. 





[Letter from Professor Coannine, Cambridge.] 
| ‘The Institution for a Boys’ Boarding School, about 
| to be established by Mr. Vinson, is most desirable.— 
The details of his plan show that he understands the 
| wants of our lads. 

I have been well acquainted with Mr. V. for some 
| years, and consider him well qualified to superintend a 
| School as he proposes. 
EDWARD T. CHANNING, 
| Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, 
| Sept. 23, 1843. Harvard College. 
Reference,—by permission, is respectfully made to 
'Rev. J. A. Albro, Professors Channing, Beck and 
| Felton, Cambridge.—-Rev. Dr. Codman and Dr. 
| Spooner, Dorchester.—-Hon. John Quincy Adame, 
iL. L. D., Rev. John P. Robinson, and Charles F. Ad- 
jams, Esq., Quincy.—Rev. Amos D. McKoy, Lowell.— 
| Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D. D., Rev. R. C. 
| Waterston, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., Geo. B. Emer- 
|} son, Esq., Dr. Lewis and Wm. B. Fowle, Esq., Bos- 
ton. n4 





NDER SHIRTS AND DRAWERS. A large 
assortment of Silk, Angola, Merino, Lambs’ 
| Wool and Cotton UNDER SHIRTS, DRAWERS, 
jand Socks, may be found at KIMBALL’S, No 28 
| Washington st, at the very lowest prices, among which 
are some superior Flannels of Quaker manufacture. 

| QG Deer Skin Shirts and Drawers made to order. 

| nll 








| i na BOOKS. The Boston Academy's Col- 
| lection; Carmina Saera; The Odeon; The 
| Choir; Boston Anthem Book; The Juvenile Singing 
| School; Boston School Song Book; The Modern 
| Psalmist; The Sunday School Singing’ Book, &e.— 
| For sale on the most reasonable terms by W. CROS- 
| BY & CO., 118 Washington st. nls 

| 





Natural History of Birds, Natural History of 
| Beasts, Alsop’s Fables in Rhyme, The Little Robin- 
son Crusoe, Child’s Picture Testament, Child’s Pic- 
| ture Bible with many engravings and beautifully bound. 
| For sale at 8. G. SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery 
| Rooms, No 21 Tremont Row. n4 


| 








ARPER’S EDITION OF ALISON’S HIS- 
| TORY OF EUROPE, complete.—For sale by 
| SAXTON, PIERCE & CO., 1334 Washin ton st. 
| {The publishers of Alison’s History of Europe 
| having completed their reprint, from the third Loadon 
/editiou, would remind the purchasers of the three pre- 
| ceding numbers, and also their friends who have been 


~ | waiting to procure the work ENTIRE, that the author’s 


- . 
| narrative is now presented to them UNMUTILATED. 


| Any change or omission, unsanctioned by the author, 
| would so disparage the original work that its chief 
| recommendation and its intrinsic value would be sacri- 
ficed. The seventy-sixth chapter, on the last War 
between the United States and Great Britain, con- 
tained some mistakes, which rendered it advisable, in 
conformity with Mr. Alison’s own desire, to correct 
these errors of fact, as well as his inadequate delinea- 
tions of our Republican institutions. ‘ 

Chancellor Kent having transmitted to Mr Alison a 
packet of critical remarks, kindly gave us a —. of 
them, which with Mr Alison’s corrections, have been 
inserted in the present edition. A series of explanato- 
ry notes has also been ded, which have been ap- 
proved by competent judges, and tend materially to 
rectify Mr Alison’s principal errors, and to enhance 
the value of the narrative. : ae 

Moreover, one great defect in the European edition 
has here been supplied. The original was issued with- 
out any index, so that any particular documeut or fact 
could with difficulty be discovered by the reader. The 
very copious index which is now supplied (without ad- 
ditional expense to the purchasers) adds largely to the 
value of the work, and so facilitates the references 
which may be necessary that every prominent occur- 
rence and record amid all its multitudinous subjects 
can be traced throughout the history. 

The work, neatly and firmly bound in sheep, may 
now be obtained of - 

SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
n18 1334 Washington st. 





NNUALS AND GIFT BOOKS FO? 1844. 
SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., General Book - 
sellers and Stationers, No. 133 Washington street, have- 
made arrangements to be supplied with every Annual 
and book suitable for presents, at the earliest day after 
their publication, and will furnish them at wholesale 
and retail at the lowest rates. The following are al- 
ready received, 

THE GIFT: A Christmas and New Year’s Pres- 
ent for 1844, containing eight superb steel plates, en- 
graved by Cheeney, Pease, Humphrey & Co., from 
my by Hantington, Sully, Jaman, Monut and 

age; and contributions from Bigourney, Tuckerman, 
Lovell, Gould, Hoffman, Channing, Sargent, Stael, 
Emerson, Cranch, Hedge, Thomson, Willis, Leslie, 
—_— Benjamin atid Ellet. Superbly bound in rich 


call, 

FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING, AND WINTERS 
WREATH: A Christus and New Year’s Present 
for 1844, containing nine plates, and articles from our 
best writers; morocco. 

THE ROSE OF SHARON: A Religious Souv- 
enier, for 1844. Edited by Mies Sarah C. Edgarton; 
four plates, bound in morocco. 

THE WATERGREEN, with sixteen plates, ele- 
gantly bound. 

THE OPAL: Entirely original matter anid new and 
splendid Engravings ; richly bound. 

THE LITERARY SOUVENIER, with ten En- 
gravings and finely bound. Minh 

THE ROSE: ” Decidedly one of the best Annuals of 
the season; Reatly bound. 

THE POEMS OF ELIZA COOK, with twelve 
superb steel plates, London edition, elegantly bound. 

A BOOK OF THE PASSIONS: By G. P. R. 
James, Esq., illustrated wjth sixteen splendid Engrav- 
ings, from drawings by the most eminent Artists, under 
the superintendance of Mr Charles Heath; super white 
calf, London. . 

THE BYRON GALLERY: A series of Historical 
Embellishments, illustrating the Poetical works of Lord 
Byron; a new and enlarged edition, with descriptive 
letter-press. 


HE CHILD’S FRIEND, No 2. Just pub- 
lished, by S. C. BOWLES, No 118 Washing- 

ton street, the Child’s Friend, designed for Families 
and Sunday Schools. Conducted by E. L. Follen.— 
No 2 contains the tollowing articles :— 

The Courage and Truth of Jesus; 

What Holds the World Together ; 

The Lame Child to his Mother; 

To Teachers; 

Green Spots in this Golden World; 

Letter to a Mother; 

Of Goodness ; 

The Tolliman’s Family ; 

The Crow and the Bobolincoln ; 

Evening Hymn; 





Note. 
| Subscriptions received for this Work at $1,50 per 
| annum, or four copies to one address for $5. n4 





LISON, Abridged. History of Europe from the 
commencement of the French revolution in 1789 
to the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, by Archi- 
bald Alison, Advocate. Abridged from the last Lon- 
don edition for the use of general readers, colleges, 
academies, and other seminaries of learning, by Ed- 
ward F. Gould; price $1. For sale at wholesale and 
retail, by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
nll 1334 Washington st. 





EV. DR. LARDNER’S WORKS. The Works 

of Nathaniel Lardner, D. D., with a Memoir, 
complete in 10 vols, 8vo, London, just received and 
for sale, at a reduced price, by WM. CROSBY & 
CO., 118 Washington st. n4 








TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER 
| BOOKS, in various styles of binding, plain and 
jelegant, English and American editions. A good as- 
| sortment always on hand and for sale low by WM. 
| CROSBY & CO9., 118 Washington st. n4 


IBLES, 


8S. LAMBERT will commence a course of six 
} @ Lectures before the Ladies and Gentlemen ot 
| Boston, on MONDAY EVENING, Oct. 23, im the 
Temple, at 7 o'clock, on the use, structure, and means 
lof preserving the Health of the Human System—the 
| subject being illustrated by the use of the Madele d’- 
| Homme, or Artificial Man andthe Manikin. ‘Ihe first 
| represents upwards of 1700 different parts of the Body, 
| the Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Brain, in fact every Mus- 
| cle, Blood Vessel, Nerve, all parts internal or exter- 
| nal, except the skin, as they would appear inan adult, 
|in form, size, color, position, the Manikin represent- 
| ing them as they appear in a person of fourteen years. 

| ‘Tickets to Course, $1; to single Lecture, 25 cents. 
| Any person may take a ticket to the first Lecture, and 
,a ticket to the Course as they pass out for the remain- 
|der. May be had at TICKNOR’S Bookstore. 021 








' 
HE MISCELLANY, FOR NOVEMBER.— 
This day published, the Monthly Miscellany of 
| Religion and Letters, fer November. 
—CONTENTS— 
The Council of Trent; 
Recollections of the Hlinois Prairies ; 
The Vision of God; 
. The Pursuit of Pleasure; 
Heavenly Visions; 
Death inthe Lord,a Sermon by Rev Aug. R. Pope ; 
Monody ; 
The late Dr. Ware, Jr.; 
Hope and Memory; 
| Notices of Books—Intelligence, &c. &c. &c. 
WILLIAM CROSBY, Publisher, 
n4 118 Washington street. 





i 


ADIES’ HAND BOOK—Containing directions 
for Plain and Faney Needlework, Knitting, Net- 
jting, &c. For sale at SIMPKINS’S, No 21 Tremont 
| Row. n4 





eee 
HANKSGIVING ANTHEM, 1843—composed 
| by ‘T. Briched, Organist of Rev S. Barrett’s 
Church, Boston. This day published by W. CROS- 
| BY & CO, 118 Washington st. n4 





| 

| EAN’S ADVICE TO THE MARRIED. The 
| Christian Minister’s affectionate advice to a new 
| married couple—by Rey James Bean. For sale by the 
| dozen or single by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Wash- 
| ington at. n4 





WEY BOOKS: Ned Myers, o Life before the 
Mast, edited by J. F. Cooper, 374 cents. 
Monsieur Violett, or Adventures in Texas, &c., ed- 
ited by Capt Marryatt, 124 cents. 
The Etiquette of Courtship and Marriage, by the 
Countess of Blessington, 124 cents. 
Alison’s History ot Europe, complete in 4 vols. 
The Mysteries of Paris, by Eugene Sue, 50 cents. 
Scenes and Scenery inthe Sandwich Islands, by 
Jarvis, author of the History of the Sandwich Islands. 
Mrs Ellis’s Housekeeping Made Easy, 25 cents. 
W. CROSBY & CO., 
118 Washington st- 





nls 


| 

| F ENELON—On the Knowledge and Love of God ; 
and on the Exercises of Piety and Devotion.— 
| From the French of Fenelon. Just published by 
CLARENDON HARRIS, 
Worcester- 


| 


nil 


| NE, VOLUME. Lowell Offering, written, 

edited and published by the Female Operatives 
| employed in the Mills—No 1, of the fourth vol, for No- 
vember—price Sl a year. Just received by WM. 
| CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st. nil 





ORTRAIT OF DR. CHANNING, 375 cents. 

Just received a few copies of a Portrait of Dr. 
| Channing, from a steel plate—price 374 cts. For sale 
| by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st. nll 


HILDREN’S BOOKS. A large and prime as- 
sortment of Books for Children, always on hand 

and for sale cheap by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Wash- 

ington st. nll 











HE KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE OF GOD. 

On the Knowledge and Love of God and on the 
exercises of Piety and Devotion, from the French of 
Fenelon—a beautiful pocket edition. Just published 
and for sale by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Washing- 
ton st. n18 





ATERSTON ON MORAL AND SPIRITU- 
AL CULTURE. WM. CROSBY & CO., 
have in press, and will publish in a few weeks, a new 
edition of Thoughts on Moral and Spiritual Culture, by 
R. C. Waterston. 118 Washington st. 
nll 





ADIES’ HAND BOOKS. A series of Hand 
L Books, for Ladies, Edited by an American Lady, 
elegantly bound, with fancy covers and gilt edges, im- 
perial 32 mo. 

No 1. Babe’s Linen. 

No 2. Plain Needle Work. 

No 3. Fancy Needle Work and Embroidery. 

No 4. Knitting, meeting 008 Crochet. 

No 5. Embroidery on Muslin and Lace Work and 

Tattling. 

No 6. Millinery and Dress Making. : 

The whole forming a useful and attractive series of 
Books. Each work complete in itself. Any number 
sold separately. , 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by the publishers, 
SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 

1334 Washington st. 








nil =a 
URCH OF ENGLAND. The History of the 
ee England to the Revolution of 1688, by: 
Thomas V. Short, Bishop of Soder ow wry Amer- 
A he third English edition. For sale by 
ican from the M™AXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
1334 Washington st. 





nil 





*AUBIGNE, Abridged. D’Aubigne’s History 
D of the GREAT REFORMATION, abridged by 
Edward Dalton, Secretary of the Protestant Associa- 
ion. Price 50 cents. 
tions Price® SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 

nll 1334 Washington st. 
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oO ‘ aaa en " . ne 
ve ROR , . i For the Register. ALUABLE RELIGIOUS WORKS—Farness R. S. [STOCKING, SURGEON DENTIST. 
towards himself, exclaimed, « What a beautiful | their meals, and all this = epaubeabes. . Family Prayers, 2ded; Brooks, do do; Farr’s D still Paha to be consulted in all that pertains T GIL BE RT \v CO 
shield, and how rich the gold is.’ ‘ Gold,’ re- | tion of recompense. desacse peel sore Aa paling ITEMS RELATIVE TO PEACE. dodo; Dr. Gannett’s Religious Consolations; Dr.| to dental surgery, The success which for the last tw« : — G "9 


POETRY. 


[For the Register.] 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. MARTHA | 


A. PATCH, WHO DIED IN LOWELL, OOT. 20, 
1843, AGED 32. 


BY MRS. JANE KE. LOCKE. 

List the wailing—death hath entered 
Where least welcome was his tread ; 
Woe and mourning—he hath conquered, 
And our friead is with the dead. 
Sister, daughter, wife and mother— 

Ties that made her such are broke 
Anguish deep time shall not smother 
Gushes as the words are spoke. 


Who to-day is not a mourner, 
Of the friends who knew her worth? 
Who weeps not that death has borne her, 
Far away from scenes of earth? 
Tho’ to her were pinions given, 
Lustred o’er with g'ory’s light; 
And her course far on to Heaven, 
Love still mourns her early flight. 


Hvussawyn, lone and sad and mourning, 
Ia thy manhood desolate ; 

With thy full heart deeply yearning, 
As the lone bird for its mate; 

And thy sorrowing bosom ever, 
Opening to a dreary void; 

To which shall answer, never, never, 


Love again so unalloyed; 


Holy, yet a painful meeting, 
Have they ever, ‘‘Love and Death;”” 
Thus shall e’er thy sad heart beating 
Heave beneath a faded wreath. 
Yet a pilgrimage of sorrow, 
May thine own not always be ; 
Hope from her’s thy soul should borrow 


Lighting to eternity. 


Little ones her prayers have shielded, 
Little ones her love hath blest; 

To her guidance who have yielded 
And reposed upon her breast; 

She no more such Jove shall render 
Yet your guardian shall she be ; 

Keeping watch more faithtul, teader, 


Till her face again ye see. 


Sad the lesson in life’s morning, 
That your infant hearts have learned; 
Painful teaching, be the warning, 
Never on to manhood spurned. 
Tho’ the sunlight feebly glimmer 
As ye tread your orphan way, 
Or beneath dark clouds it skimmer, 
; 


May it lead to endless day. 


Moruer, widowed, lone and fearful 
In **the sere and yellow leaf,” 
Bendest thou with eye all tearful, 
And with bosom rent with grief, 
Then in death's cold silent keeping ; 
Dwells the daughter of thy love ’— 
Queach thy sorrow, stay thy weeping, 


Thou should’st raise thy hopes above 


There thou hast thy youthful lover 

Who thy bridal garland bound ; 
And their spirits e’er shall hover 

His with her’s thy couch around, 
Thus thy journey shall be pleasant, 

With the thought—it must be brief— 
That thy “loved and lost’’ are present— 


Quench thy sorrow, stay thy crief. 


Jewelled circlet—tho’ ‘tis broken, 
And one precious link unwound, 
Sisrers, yet a joyful token, 
On the parted band she boun |; 
i 


That in heaven all reunited, 


Set with gems of fairer hue, 


Ani 


It shall bind her there to you. 


with holy lustre lighted, 


Fragrant flowers the earliest perish, 
Fleetest footsteps soonest tire; 
So the liveliest hopes we cherish, 
FE.vermore the first expire. 
And it needs high trust to strengthen, 
it ments here ; 


Under sue crenve 


Yet the pathw iy does not lengthen, 


Thus, tho’ lonelier, dark and drear. 





"MISCELLANEOUS 


THE SANDY NT ANDS. 


ICH ISLA 

The two volumes recently given to the public 
by Mr. James Jackson Jarvis,the first containing 
‘The History of the Sandwich Islands,’ and the 
s‘cond, ‘ Scenes and Scenery in the Sandwich 
Islands,’ embrace a great deal of information on 
these interesting localities. “The former volume 
has reached a second edition in this country, 
and has been reprinted in England, where it has 
been highly commended. Mr. Jarves is a young 
man, a native of Boston, has spent several years 
at the Islands where he edited a paper called 
‘ The Polynesian,’ and has lately returned there 
to pursue his FE. jitorial labor, with the intention 
of making the Islands a home for life. There 
is much in the few years of history during which 
the Islands have heen known to the civilized 
world to engage attention. ‘The natives may 
be considered as in a transition state from bar- 
barism to refinement. ‘Their mythology, games, 
eustoms, mode of life, traditions and polities, 
of fresh 
done a great deal towards contributing to popu- 


have much interest. Mr. Jarves has 
lar information concerning them, and we would 
sincerely and earnestly usk for his volumes the 
The 


be 


most generous patronage of the public. 
well 
proud of this, the most fruitful field of their la- 


Missionaries from this country may 


bors. We know that we shall gratify our read- 


. wounded and fainting upon the road. A com- 


ny 


en 





ers by quoting from Mr. Jarves’ last work, his’ 


excellent remarks on this subject. 


‘The influence which has been acquired by the | 


American missionaries over the whole people, 
has by some been made a subject of complaint ; 
such people desire the seed to be planted and the 
tree to grow, but would prevent its branches 
from leaning towards the source of its life and 
light. The missionaries do possess a great and 
important hold in the hearts of the people, and 
control to a greatextentthe public mind. But it 
been honestly and openly acquired; it is what 
they were sent for. If any one doubts the love 
and reverence with which these men are viewed, 
by the great majority of the inhabitants, let him 
visit their households, and join with the mission- 
ary in his pastoral labors and excursions. Smil- 
ing faces and genuine hospitality will every- 
where greet him ; but more particularly within 
the range of their parochial districts, where 
years of faithful and disinterested serviee have 


endeared the populace to them. The kind greet- ' 
ing extended to the missionary, is as freely ex- ; 


tended to the missionary’s friend. Often in my 
wanderings have I had plentiful reason to be 
thankful, that the missionary had preceded me; 
for it is but simple justice to acknowledge, that 
the hospitality I enjoyed, was more owing to 
respect for him, than from a welcome vouch- 
safed to a stranger, or a desire for gain. To be 
known as a friend’s friend, is a passport to the 
good graces of a Hawaiian, whether a convert 
to Christianity or a worshipper of the flesh. 


With both the reception will be cordial, but dis- | 


dissimilar. ‘I'he different auspices under which 
the traveller visits the cottages of the wayside, 
will, when compared, faithfully account for the 
many discordant statements which have been 
given so often to the world. ‘The quarrels of 
these authors, and those who uphold their re- 
spective views, remind one of the famous con- 
test between two knights, who coming by oppo- 
site roads, met each other face to face, under a 
metallic shield. The one looking at the side 





| 
| 
| 






tivity manifested, it would be unfair to judge it 
otherwise than the result of genuine affection. 
Church-members, of course, take the lead in do- 
ing honor to their teachers, but an outward de- 
corem prevails even among the lowest orders.— 
passionate monk happening by, bound up their | Crowds assemble for a ——. para 
wounds; as soon as they were able to speak, the expounding of the a. 0 — = 
they mutually appealed to him to confirm the jearveR, the impression would be _ _ on 
truth of their respective assertions. Friends,’ | he was ‘among a highly moral and re a 
said he, ‘ you both are right and both wrong ; | community. For the time being _ so. - 
had you looked on each side of the shield, you | some this deportment is sincere and permanent, 
id have seen that one was silver and the but with the mass it is different ; and it is no 
other gold.’ Much the same has it been with | disparagement to the labors of the missionary 
writers in regard to this part of the world. On| to state, that a vast deal of hypocrisy: — 
either position there is some favorite theory to | among the people. Let the — go over t " 
support. It is published, and correctly enough, same road again, but under aif erent —_— 
as far as it goes, that things and people were af- | stances. If he is desirous of witnessing the va- 
ter this manner, or that. ‘They lint their vis- | ried phases of their national character, let it be 
ion while they generalize their deductions. The | known that he is no missionary—fer al} stran- 
other side of the shield remains unexamined, and | gers are divided into two classes, ‘missionary, 
they content themselves with reiterating their | and no missionary ;’ the one being supposed to 
statements, or contradicting those whose views | be favorable to the former, the other hostile. — 
differ from their own. In consequence of their | The disguise will then be stripped from off many 
partial investigations, a war of words has been | who were on the previous occasion playing the 
engendered, and missionary and resident are| missionary. Indeed, the lower orders have a 
mutually accused of exaggeration. 1 shall offer | phrase in respect to their external decorum and 
no apology for the remarks I am about to in- inward desires, which has become proverbial, 
troduce, upon the subject of missionary labor, | and which will hot bear repeating, but Is singu- 
and its effect upon the people. On no other | larly expressive of their actual feelings. It will 


lied the other, ‘it is silver.’ ‘ Silver, indeed ; 
| say it is gold,’ was the rejoinder ; from angry 
words they soon came to blows ; and in a short 
time, so furious was their combat, they both lay 








would 





topic, since my return, have | been so frequent- 
ly and critically questioned. Much that is par- 
tisan has already been given to the public ; and 
that itis partisan is the oceasion of the great 
mixture of truth and error which prevails on 
these points. 
deep interest should be felt, in so important a 
cause. 
most prominent and noblest features of the nine- 
teenth century. The attention of the learned 
and powerful, as well as the mass of the Chris- 


It is natural and proper that a | 


The mission enterprise is one of the | 


be pereeived that virtue is more valued for its 
good name than asa reality; that the disposi- 
‘tions of the mass are stil] sensual, and that much 
of the orderly and decorous conduct exhibited 
| before, was the result of a temporary restraint, 
‘and a desire to possess the good will of their 
The terrors of the law are also much 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


superiors. 
in dread. 
is equally great. 
| fessedly Christians ; 


All the chief rulers are pro- 
the high places are filled 


j by such; itis one step towards preferment; to | 


ithe native it has the value of a caste; it fixes 


Messrs. Eprrors:—AlJJow me to request the 
insertion of the following items from the Advocate 
of Peace. Erasmus. 


Influence of Peace Reading.—‘ No man be- 
comes interested in what he does not understand ; 
but I have found striking proofs, that only ade- 
quate information is needed to give the cause of 
peace a strong hold upon good men. There is, 
even among such men, a lamentable degree of 
ignorance on the subject ; but Ihave never known 
a fair-minded man examine it as every one should, 
without becoming deeply and permanently tnter- 
ested, 

I met in M. a Christian of education and high 
standing, an officer in the Church, and once a 
Judge in one of the Vermont courts, who said to 
me,—* I have read the Advocate for several 
years ; and I cannot restrain my surprise at the 
ignorance and apathy of the Christian commu- 
nity on such a subject. I regard the cause as 
vastly important. It is connected more or Jess 
with all other good causes; and this must be 
sustained in order to insure the full success of 
those. I wonder at my brethren. ‘The diffieul- 
ty is, however, they know next to nothing about 
it; but they will, they ust, come right in the 
end. I have wanted to help you, and have tried 


you.’ And he showed his sincerity by giving 





The temptation to enter the church | 


tian community, is strongly attracted towards 
it. Whether it is for good or evil ; whether its 
present system can be improved or not; wheth- 
er the laborers are faithful or faulty ; whether | 
there are adequate returns for the sacrifice of 
life, of health, and domestic ties, and expendi- 
ture of treasure; all of these are fair subjects of 
investigation. The sincere friend of the cause 
wishes a faithful exposition of the truth, con- 
scious that its real success will be parallel with 
the enlightenment of the public mind. I have 
no sect to sustain, or sectarian views to gratify. 
My sincere desire is to state facts and present 
views, Which are valuable only so far as they 
ean be sustained by the former. In my history 
of the islands, I traced the operation of the re- 
ligious revolution which attended the introdue- 
tion of Christianity upon their civil and political 
its silent or active workings in re- 
the nation; now I have to do with 
its action and consequences, by their family al- 
tars, their social gatherings, the manners of the 
cottage, and the habits of the day; with the 
people, as they actuadly exist in 1343. Much /to their chureh, baptizing by hundreds, and 
that has been related in the previous chapters is|even by thousands. ‘There is but litle doubt 
intended to picture the condition of civilization | that, although a majority of the admitted na- 
and Christianity as it now is, among them, and | tives do not conform strictly to their vows, yet 
the reader will not fail frequently to draw his | in consequence of them they are a_ better peo- 
own deductions. They furnish a restraint which nothing 
The query has been put to me, ‘ How does else could supply. The conduct which would 
the state of religion among Hawaiians compare | bring an American Christian, 
with our own.’ should not upon a Hawaiian; their tempera- 
be auswered ments, knowledge ® and circumstances are W ide- 
church members bear a larger proportion | ly different, and they are notto be balanced in 
throughout Hawaii to non-communicants, than Of him to whom much is giv- 
in the United States ; a greater outward atten- | en, much will be required. Other missionaries 
tion Is exhibited towards the observance of its go to the other extreme, and maintain so severe 
ceremonies than here ; but it would be as incor- « discipline that it is seldom a candidate is found 
rect, from these facts, to place their moral and | qualified in their view. 1am acquainted with 
religious standard upon a level with that of the one who, in the course of six years’ preaching 
American people, from the number of com- has admitted but a single individual into the 
mon schools, the pupils that attend them, and ehureh. His sense of the duties of a Christian 
the studies nominally pursued among the same is exceedingly rigid ; but he lives in daily ex- 
people, to estimate their elementary knowledge, + emplification “of it, and perhaps approaches as 
and their system of education as highly as our near to the purity, holiness, zeal and 
own. Yet statistics by themselves would give of the apostles, as man is capable of. 
that result, were the actual conditions and phys- 
iological differences between the two races kept 
from view. What were the Ilawatians origin- 


‘him inthe eyes of his fellows; consequently 
| there is no self-denial an interested individual 
will not temporarily subject himself to, to at- 
tain the object of Ins ambition. 1 have known 
one, who having tailed by all the customary 


join in the communion, devise a most Mmegenious 
story to accomplish his purpose. IH]e went to 
the missionary to confess a erime which he had 
meditated, the recollection of which hung heavily 
upon him. Ie said that some time before he 


approached his house by mght with a cutlass, 
and had been deterred only by an unexpected 
interruption, whieh caused him toretreat. The 
story as he related it, with all the attending cir- 
his manner so sincere and contrite, that for a 
‘while the missionary was staggered. 
| falsehood was soon 
‘come again 


InNSLILULLONS 5; 
generating 
discovered, and he did not 


Some missionaries rival the Ro- 


ple. 


censure upon 
In one sense the question can 
most favorably. Numerically, 


the same scale. 


as 


t A moral sentiment, founded more upon aclas- 
sification of certain actions either as evil or as 


good, and their attendant punishments or re- 


arts, In convineing his pastor of his fitness to 


had determined to murder him, and had actually 


cumstances, Was su exceedingly plausible, and | 


But the ! 


man Catholie priesthood in their zeal for adding | 


meekness 


ally, and what were the ancestors of the Anglo- 
Saxons? ‘The one a branch of the Malay fami- 
Jy of the human race, the third in point of in- 
telligence ; their chief characteristics a love of 
naritime adventure, with a brutal courage which 
moked upon death with an icy 
had but little to enjoy below, and less to 
ope for in the future; sensual beyond descrip- 
11; lying and treacherous to friend and foe; 
1 Warm, excitable imagination, and 


I 
] apathy, because 
they \ 
! 
t 

Hi docile to in- 
struction; by 
and passions—weeping the one moment, the 


| llang with boisterous mirth; in short, 
iments, more hike 


turas a child or adult in pleasures 
other reve 
a creature of 
who, under the influence of intoxicating 
j 


if > 
miS nature, 


base sen aman 





pas, 


ts out that which is uppermost in 
ian ahuman being endowed with moral feej- 
is. Added to this, a Ifully 
concocted and strongly sustained by the few for 
the degradation and subservience of the many. 


— — @ 


superstition ski 


Our foretathers, otf-shoots of the noblest race, 
the Caueasian ; crue! heathens, but bold, free, 
and intelligent; sacrificing human victims in 


but, in domestic rela- 
and affectionate. If their animal 
passions were strong and conspicuous, their vir- 
brightly, and they proved 
themselves a thinking race. Christianity intro- 
duced into soils so widely different, must, hu- 
manly speaking, flourish in accordance with the 
relative fitness of either for its support and in- 
cr And it has been so. In England and 
America, rooting itself in the superior 

ments and intelligence of the people, it now 
exhibits itself in its fairest and purest light; 
transported to the Ilawaiian islands by Anglo- 
Saxon sustained by the 
strength it brought with it. ‘There the institu- 
tions, plans and improvements are all borrowed 
{ 
it 


obedience to their priests, 
tious, chaste 


tues also shone out 9 


Asc. 


senti- 


minds, it is there 


‘om their instructors; by them and their ances- 
The 
Anglo-Saxon race are « apable of teac the 
Malay of being taught: the one by its own na- 
tive energies can conquer and rule the world ; 
the very existence and advancement of the latter 
is dependent upon the forbearance and benevo- 
Jence of the former. Such are the natural dif- 
ferences between the two, and these must be 


ws they were originated and perfected. 
} 


inne 4 
P 


borne in mind, if a just opinion of the capacity of 


the Hawaians for civilization and christianity is 
to be formed. They should be judged by the 
standard applicable to their position in the hu- 
man family, and not by our own. 

There is one point which cannot be estimated 
by finite intelligence. Omnipotence alone can 
count the souls that have here soared from their 
beds of disease and death toa blissful hereafter. 


The words of life dropped in season and out of 


season, their final consequences none can tel}.— 
"The poor, untutored heathen, whose mind would 
fail to grasp the boundless glories which eterni- 
ty is ready to open to his view, would find no 
difficulty in turning from an idol of sense, the 
image of despairing cruelty, to ‘Our Father who 
art in Heaven ;’ the God whose chiefest attribute 
is love. ‘Thedeath-bed scenes ofa Kaahumanu, 
a Kapiolani, and a Kinau, were such as to have 
confirmed the faith and brightened the ex peri- 
ence of the most intellectual of other lands; and 
who shall tell how many ofhumbler origin have 
gone to their last account, unhonored and un- 
known on earth, but registered as high in heav- 
en? Only on that day that discloses all secrets 
will they be revealed. ‘There are few persons 
of any class at these islands but now appreciate, 


in their full force, the causes of the discrepant | 


statements before alluded to, though unfortu- 
nately, they are not always ready to acknowledge 
them. The influence aequired by the padres in 
Spanish American counties over their Indian ne- 


ophytes, with their ert have been much | 


praised by travellers. ut that which is exer- 
cised by the American missionaries here, secms 
to me to be of a superior order. The Indians 
bow submissively to the authority of the church ; 
the Hawaiians yield voluntary homage toa friend; 
the one submits to arbitrary requirements, as 
from a power from which he can appeal no more 
than from Heaven itself; the other in his deeds 
of kindness exercises his own judgment and in- 
clination. Often have I journeyed with our mis- 
sionaries, and wherever we went, the regard 
hianifested for them personally, and the high re- 
spect paid to their holy offices, unclaimed and un- 
sought on their part, have been to me the strong- 
est testimonials of a favorable public sentiment 
towards them. Houses were cleaned and put 
in their tidiest array, the best mats and tapas 
brought out for their beds, and the choicest pro- 
ductions of their little plantations reserved for 


wards, than upon any definite ideas of sin and 
virtue considered in their relations to moral pu- 
rity, and the love of the Father, pervades the 
nation. With the more enlightened, a superior 
sentunent Conse 
quently, as in older christanized communities, a 
man enjoys respect in proportion to his moral 
Many, of course, are to be 
found more fond otf a good name, than of the 
means necessary for its attainment. Publicly 
they are one being, privately another. The very 
fact of the necessity of the deception, shows 
a great advancementin moral sentiment since the 
days of Llholihe, and instead of being consider- 


prevails to some degree. 


qualifications. 


ed a reproach to the missionaries, should be hail- | 


ed as a favorable symptom of their labors; the 


dawn of further improvement. In humanity, 
eare forthe aged, their domestic rela- 
tons, honesty, temperance, industry, and polite- 
ness, there has been a great advancement.— 
Irom a warhke, treacherous, and cruel people, 
they have become mild, tractable, and desirous 
of knowledge. ‘The intelligent ebserver will 
find much in their t character to gratify 
him, and more to surprise, when he contrasts 
them with what they were but a score of years 
But he who goes among them, his im- 
agination picturing a nation changed from brutal 


sick and 


presen 


since. 


savages, by the Spirit of God, to gutleless chris- 


tians, worshipping Jehovah in all the innocency 
and strength of a first love, their family altars 
emblems of purity and happiness, their congre- 
gations simple and sincere, and the ir dispositions 
and deportment refined to the high standard of 
christian excellence in our own 
try, will be disappointed. 


beloved coun- 
Yet there are writers 


who would fain make the world believe that it ! 
None have been more pained and | 
surprised than the missionaries themselves, at | 


is nearly so. 


the high-wrought sketches which have gone 
forth, an injury to their cause and themselves. 
It is still difficult to make the natives under- 
stand the nature of truth. They have been so 
accustomed, from their earliest years, to habits 


of deception, that with very many, perhaps the | 


majority, it may be doubted whether any other 
sensation arises from the detection of a falsehood 
than mortification at being discovered. Jn no 
other point are they more obtuse, but this moral 
bluntness is gradually wearing away. Licen- 
tiousness is the chief viee of the nation ; not that 
they are much worse in this respect than nations 
generally residing within the tropics, but it con- 
tinues to be their most prominent trait. A few 
_ years ago, in its Protean forms, it was common 
to all, and as undisguised as the light of day.— 
Now it hides its head, and seeks a new garment 
to conceal its foul markings. The following ta- 


ble of crime for Oahu, will serve to show the} 


proportion of other offences to those of sensual- 
ity. 


jembraced in the report is not given. And it 
should be recollected that but a small proportion 


of the latter offences are ever detected or exposed. | 
| A number of foreigners are embraced in the list, 


chiefly for riot, mutiny, and desertion. 


Offences. 
| Manslaughter, 4 Seduction, 18 
| Theft, 48 Lewdness, RI 
| Riot, 32 Adultery, 246 
| False witness, 48 — 
Desertion, 30 345 
| Mutiny, 15 

177 


| The fact appears incontrovertible that there 
| yet exists in the nation a large body of people 
| who are equally disposed to religious rites, or to 
_acts of a different character, as may be most ac- 
cordant to the taste of those whom they wish to 
|gratify. Another generation must arise, with 
| better homes and more civil and religious advan- 
‘tages, before the habits of the old are sufficiently 
|undermined. While evidence for the most fa- 
| vorable view of missionary labor, to a partial in- 
| vestigator appears conclusive, ample grounds for 

the opposite opinion exist. The truth lies in 
(neither extreme. ‘The friends of humanity have 
| just cause to be grateful that so much has been 
‘accomplished, and should Jabor in earnestness 
‘that the remaining dark spots may be washed 
white. 





There is no contending with the orders and 
decrees of Providence. He that made us, knowg 
what is fittest for us; and every man’s own lot 
(well understood and managed) is undoubtedly 
the best. 








It is taken from the Kumu Hawaii, of Jan- 
uary 16, 1839, a native paper, but the period | 


me three dollars on the spot, and assuring me he 
would send us ten more as soon as he could spare 
them. 
ment, a very good man; but perhaps no better 
than another deacon in the same church, who, 
with means far more ample, gave after consid- 
erable solicitation, a single dollar. The differ- 
ence arose entirely from their different degrees 
of information ; and yet, strange it may seem, 





| the latter could hardly be persuaded to read at! 


all on the subject! 


geut, who professed to think there is no need of 
any efforts in the cause of peace. ‘Why,’ said 
he, ‘there is no war now: nor dol see any dan- 
ger of one. We've just got over the danger; 
and | don’t see why we should now be at work 
on the subject of peace. Besides, we are all 
here opposed to war; peaceably enough; noth- 
ing to be done on the subject.’ All this in a 
place where soldiers have been stationed most 
of the time for more than a quarter of a centu- 
ry; a place gangrened to this day by the moral 
malaria of war; a place where every church has 
| some members devoted without scruple to the 
trade of human butchery for a livelihood !”’ 
Continvep Liasmities to War. Many 
suppose we are now safe from all danger of war, 
and need no more efforts in the cause of peace; 


| but we might as well say there is no need of a- 

ny more exertions for temperance until we see 
| all around us actually reeling into the gutter. 
' ‘The custom of using ardent spirits, the source 


of intemperance, stu] continues; and until that 
ceases, we must Jabor in the cause of intemper- 
So of war. The principle of settling 
national disputes by the sword, is vet retained 
through Christendom itself; the entire war-sys- 
tem Is now ready any moment for its work of 
blood; and, so long as this system continues, 
we cannot with safety suspend or relax our ex- 


ertions in this cause. 


ancee. 


‘P. has 


will, from the effects 


Demonatizine Inrtvence or War. 
not yet recover: I, nor ever 
ofour Jast war. <A pious physician in the neigh- 
borhood, an eye-witness of its progress and 
results, told me that all its other evils were not 
to be named in comparison with its demoralizing 
influences. IJlis wife, a great granddaughter 
of old Cotton Mather, related to me many in- 
stances of its moral results; but I will here 


} 
I re- 
cord only one. 

‘It was that ofa young man naturally amia- 
and religiously educated, but converted by 
war-influence into a kind of monster. He ‘ 
d the change ‘lam,’ said he, ‘the 
son of pious parents; but I care not now for any 
thing they taught me. I was trained to rever- 
ence God and his Sabbath; but now I can tram- 

! 


1) 
bie, 
saw 
and confess: 


ple without remorse on his name and his day. 
Once | was so tender-hearted, | could not bear 
to see alamb or an ox killed; but now, the 


sight of a regiment weltering in their own blood 
Once I could not 
Stay In a room where there Was a corpse, but 
now | could go into my tent with half a dozen 
of my comrades lying there dead, and pillowing 
my head upon one of them, I could sleep as 


’ : 
sweetiyv as ever. 


wou!d seareely move ime. 


WAT ‘Ivo 

MORAL RUINS. 
Lives there an old man who has not sometimes 
, 


felt humiliated, as he looked backward through 
the long vista of his past life, in contemplating 


the various idols whom he has successively en- 


shrined and worshipped, and then contemptu- 
ously hurled down from their thrones and altars? 


Yet why be mortified! the world has ever been 


playing the same stultifying game, and the in- | 


dividual man is but aimiecrecosm, Melancholy 
enough is it to think that the builder of the pyra- 
mids left no stone to tell his name; that the 


wide-spread earth is covered with the stupendous 


remains of edifices, of whose architects, and even 
! of whose purposes we are utterly ignorant ; but 
what are these material ruins, these down-top- 
pling stones, erumbling back into dust, that we 
should mourn their rottenness? Fashioned by 
hands of flesh, formed of perishable materials, it 
| is natural that they should gradually waste away 
until they disappear utterly. Ahme! how much 
more sad, how much inore humihating to human 


the world is so thickly ovyerspread ! 
more heart-subduing a spectacle to survey the 
overthrown 
creeds, Jaws, and opinions, than the mere wreck 


called into existence’ Jt would seem as if the 
former, springing from the soul of man, should 
| participate in its inmortality, and yet they are 


body, and we appear to set up codes and creeds, 


bowling them down. Lvery age undermines 
and dilapidates the opinions which its predeces- 
sor had elaborately built up, only to receive the 
same treatment at the hands of its suecessor.— 
Turn which way we will, our path is strewed 
with a mortifying agglomeration of moral ruins. 
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| TINDLASS BEDSTEADS, AND ORNA- 
MENTAL FURNITURE. A general assort- 
| ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, constantly 
on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according 
| to quality, than ean be purchased at any other place in 
the city. For sale at the manufactory of JOSEPH L. 
ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. 

Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, in 
| sets for Chambers, executed in a superior style and 
finish, according to any pattern ordered. 2 m27 


per, a superior article. Also, a superfine article 
of Letter Paper for $2 a ream--may be had at WM. 
CROSBY & CO’S., 118 Washington st. 216 


R UBBERS—600 pairs of Ladies, Gents, Misses 
@ and Children’s Rubbers Just received and for 
sale at T. H. BELL'S, 155 Washington st., opposite 
the old South Chureh. 530 











| R. FOLLEN’S WORKS—Cheap. The works 
of Charles Follen, complete, in 5 vols, large 12 
} mo, with a Memoir, for sale low by W. CROSBY & 
CO., 118 Washington st. 028 








ECOLLECTIONS OF JOTHAM ANDER- 

SON.—This interesting little work, by the late 

Rev Dr Ware, Jr., is fur sale at the Christian Regis- 

ter Oflice, neatly bound in half morocco ; price $3 per 
dozen, 31 ceuts retail. 
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mar of the German Language; Follen’s German 
Reader, for beginners; German Dramas, from Schil- 
ler and Goethe, translated by Dr Follen. Published 
~—— sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 
° 





JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 


CF Sails made on the most reasonable terms and 
warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. 
feb 18 





for a long time to save a five or ten dollar bill for 


True, he is, by universal acknowledg- | 


No neep or Errorts in tre Cause or Peace. | 
‘In P. I met a man, said to be piousand intelli- | 


pride to contemplate the moral ruins with which | 
How much | 


and seattered remnants of human | 


of the temples, halls, and domes, which they had | 


searcely less evanescent than the quick-dying | 


like so many ninepins, for the mere pleasure of | 


POR $1.50 A REAM—Ames’ Ruled Letter Pa- | 


WERMAN BOOKS.—PFollen’s Practical Gram- | 


Parkman’s Offering of Sympathy; Burnap’s Lectures 
to young men; do do on the sphere and duties of Wo- 
man; The Sermon’s of John Emery Abbott, 12 mo, 
do of Rev. A. A. Abbott, 12 mo. 

Sacred Paths; Divine Life; Dr. Ware’s Inquiry 
concerning Religion, 2 vols; Brook’s Daily Monitor, 
8 vo.; Muzzey’s Young Maiden, 4th edition ; do Man 
a Soul; Selections from Fenclon, 2 vols—for sale by 
W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. s23 


HE CHILD’S FRIEND. JUST PUBLISH- 
ED by L. C. BOWLES, No. 118 Washington 
st. The Child’s Friend, designed for Families and 
Sunday Schools. Conducted by Eliza L. Follen. 
No. 1 for October—Contents. 


To Children. 

What is the World made of. 
Prayer—Pic Nic at Dedham. 
A ‘True Story. 

The Heritage. 

Methusaleh and Arak. 

The Truly Great Man, 

Jesus and the Dove. 

Arabic Proverbs. 





“This work is intended to aid teachers and to be at: 
the same time interesting and instructive to children.— | 
| Itaspires to become truly the Child’s Friend, helping | 
him to learn from all that is within and around him the 
wisdom and the goodness of the Creator, that wrong 
doing produces discord and misery, that life is a con- 
tinued school time, and that wisdom and virtuo and the 
peace they bring are the true holydays of life. It 
would lead him to study the character and enter into} 
j the heart of Jesus till he grows into his likeness and | 
blessses him as the Savior of his soul.”’ | 

It will be published on the first of every month— | 
each No. containing 36 pages, 12 mo—price $1 50 per 
annum, payable in advance. s23 | 





NOTHER SUPPLY of Mrs Ellis’s Wives, Wo- | 

men and Daughters of England, the best edition | 

at only fifty cents for the three works W. CROSBY | 

& CO. 118 Washington st. ald | 

ENRICK’S EXPOSITION ,—Cheap.  Ken-| 

riek’s Exposition of the Four Gospels, complete 

in 3 vols, 8 vo, for $2. Just received by W. CROS- 
BY & CO., 118 Washington st. 028 

R. CHANNING’S WORKS, Complete. The | 

qi Works of W. E. Channing, D. D., another edi-y 

tivn, complete in 6 vols, 12mo. A supply always on 








‘hand and for sale by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Wash- 


ington st. 


REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 


028 ! 


MW JENKS & PALMER have just published the | 


thirty-sixth edition of ‘a Collection of I’salms and! 
Hymns for Christian Worship,’ 
Greenwood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is Universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and | 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. 
J. Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins; ) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev. Dr. Chanaing;) Balfinch st. Church (Rev. | 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev. Mr Cool- | 
idge (B yston, Church of the Messiah New York (Rev. 
Dr Dewey;) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W. Cam- 
bridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, | 
Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, 
Lowell, Lexington, Weston, Newburyport, Sandwich, 
Sherburne, Uxbrige, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelinsford, 
Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, North- 
bore’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greentield, Bev- 
erly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lyna, 
Brookline, Mass.; Portsmouth, Walpole, N.H.; Port- 
land, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.; Hart- 
ford, Cona.; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y.; Providence, 
Newport, R. 1.; Brattleboro’ Vt.; Savannah, 
Mobile, Al.; Allton, Hl.; Ste. Louis, Mo.; Louisville, 
Ky.: aad Many other societies in New England and 
the Southern and Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
miof about sixty Hymas.— 
No farther alterations or additions are c mtemplated. — 
requested to 

pies 


Geo.; 


teenth edition by the aadits 


Societies and Clergymen are respectfully 

examine this collection,and those wishiag ce for 

that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to the 

Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington street (up stairs.) 
Aug. 1. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, io Charles- 

town, Mass., Dr. C. SOULE CARTEE, Prin- 

cipal. The Fall Term will begin on Monday, the 4th 
day of September next. 

The course of instruction is systematic and thorough, 
embracing all branches usually taught in Female Semi- 
naries. “The pupils from abr gad board in the family of 
the Principal, and are under the united supervision of 
himself and lady. Every attention calculated to pro- 
mote their health and happiness, and the due develop- 
ment of their intellectual, moral and physical powers, 
will be carefully bestowed. 


Terms——For instruction in English and Classical 
stu lies, withboard and washing, $50 per quarter.—- 


The ornamental branches are taught by accomplished 
Protessors, and, being optional, are ‘made an extra 
charge. 

For more particular information, please apply to the 
Principal. 

Rerrerencrs—Rev. Geo. E. Ellis, Rev. P. HL, 
Greenleaf, Dr. A. R. Thompson of Charlestown; Geo. 
B. Emerson, Esq., Geo. 8. Hillard, Esq ; Rev. Dr. 
Vinton, Rev. Jas. Coolidge of Boston; President 
Wayland of Brown University; Rev. F. A. Farley of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: President Sears of Newton; Rev. 
C. A. Parley of Eastport, Me.; John Sargeant of 
Philadelphia. jis 


¢ WREENWOOD'’S WORKS—Lives of the Apos- 
M itles, 16 mo; Chapel Liturgy, 5th Edition, 12 
Sermons to Children, 12 mo—do of Consolation; 
Social Services for Sabbath Schools, 1[8inw. 

Reecived and for sale by WM. CROSBY & CO., 
118 Washington st. 39 


FAXHE YOUNG MAIDEN, Woman's 
&c. &e.—The Young Maidenby A. B 
4th edition—Austin’s Voice to Youth, 4th ed. 

Burnap’s Lectures on the and Duties of 
Woman; Domestic Economy by Miss Beecher—Young 





lission, 


e 
: ‘ 
- Muzzey, 


Sphere 


by Rev. F. W. P.} 


Woman's Guide by Dr. Aleott—Young Lady’s Friend | 


by Mrs. Farrar; Woman’s Mission; Daughters of 
England by Mrs Ellis; Woman of England by Mrs. 
Ellis; Young Lady's Guide by H. Newcomb; “Young 
Woman's Aid by Jason Whitman; Jewshury’s Letters 
to the Young &e &e.; Herder’s Hebrew Poetry: The 
Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, by J. G. Herder, translated 
from the German by James Marsh, 2 vols. 12 ms; for 
sale by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st. 
Oct. 14. 


| FAXHE PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, Invent- 
ed, Manufactured and for sale by N. WATER-| 
MAN, at his Furnishing Rooms, 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle 
st. and 73 Court st. 
The above in connection with his Bathing Pan, is | 
just the thing for all who desire the luxury of a daily | 
sath, (warm or cold) for the following cogent reasons, | 
viz: It is portable, occupies little room, requires a small 
quantity of water, and costs but little money. 
Catalogues of his extensive assortment of Family 
Wares furnished to all who may honor him with a call. 
| Those on the eve of house-keeping will find this es- 
tablishment peculiarly adapted to their wants. 
{- Families, Hotels, Steamboats and Packet Ships, 
furnished with every thing appertaining to the Kitchen | 
departnent. Prick, $1,50. a29 


BOLTRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL,—Se- 
lected by the author of “Theory of Teaching,’ and 
‘Edward’s First Lessons in Grammar.’ : 

The judginent and good taste shown in this compila- 
tion, are as remarkable as the talent so manifest in the 
author’s previous original publications. It will be 
found, we think, to answer entirely the end proposed. 
A selection could hardly be made that should address 
itself more winningly to the heart, the faney, and the 
| religious sentiments of the young reader.—Christian 
Examiner. 
| ‘This collection we regard as well adapted for use in 
jschools. * * * While this collection has many 
| picces which must delight persons of any age, it has 
; some for the youngest readers, and is as well adapted 
| to the family circle as to the school. It gives to chil- 
| dren all they could cull from many volumes, and if in- 
| terwoven with their earliest recollections, will be re- 
| membered with delight in future years.-—-Portsmouth 
| Journal. 
| We commend this selection of poems to the favorable 
| consideration of the public. * * * We have found 
in it several gems of thought and expression which are 
| not readily to be come at in any other collection. —Bos- 
| ton Courier. } 

The compiler has some very just views on the um- 
| portance of imagination and taste in a complete educa- 
| tion.—Portland Christian Mirror. 
| Such a collection cannot fail to be acceptable to in- 

structors, as a treasury of pieces suitable to be commit- 
| ted to memory by the young, and to all lovers of good 
poetry, be they young or old.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
| Recently published and for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 
21 Tremont Row, Boston. sept 16 


EV. MR DAMON’S ADDRESS, delivered at 
the Consecration of the Cemetery at West Cam- 
| bridge, June, 1843. 

Just published and for sale by WM. CROSBY & 
CO, 118 Washington st. ‘i 39 


OLLAR ON INSECTS. A treatise on insects 
injurious to gardeners, foresters and farmers, 
Vincent Kollar, translated from the German by S. 
Loudon, from London. For sale by WM. CROS- 

BY & CO., 118 Washington st. ; al2 








ERCIVAL’S POEMS. Dreams of a Day and 
5 other Poems, by James G. Percival, a new edi- 
tion just published—for sale by W. CROSBY & CO., 
118 Washington st. 89 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





years has attended his treatment of that class of teeth. 
which from the exposure of their nerves, had become 
painful, is believed to be without a parallel in the history 
of dental science. After many years of scientific re- 
search, and against the written opinions of some of the 
most eminent practical dentists of this and other coun- 
tries, he has discovered the long wished for desideratum, 
Viz: an anodyne that will destroy the nerve and lining 
membrane of the tooth, without producing the slightest 
pain. Its effects are more like a charm than a destruc- 
tive agent, and in twenty-four hours the tooth will be in 
a fit condition to be filled, and made useful for many 
years. The proper filling for such teeth is the Hard 


|PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
406 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
NEXT BUILDING NORTH OF WASHINGTON BANK 


bh senior partner in the above firm is, witha single 
exception, the oldest Piano-Forte Manufacturer 
in Boston; and was one of the old firm of “ Currier 
& Gilbert.” The instruments, of various styles, bearing 
the names of, and manufactured by, “Cunnirr & 
sit beRT, 395," “'T. GiBert,”’ and “T. Ginserr 
& Co, 402 and 406 Washington Sircet,” are now too 
well known throughout this country to need any com- 
mendation, further than to say, that the sume T. Git- 





Cement, which is also the invention of Dr. S., and is 
warranted not to contain mercury or any other delete- 
rious agent whatever, neither changing. its own color, 
or the color of the tooth; being admirably adapted to 
such cases, where it would be difficult to use gold.— 
Among the many thousand cases treated during the two 
past years as above described, not more than one casa 
in a bundred has proved a failure. ‘These are facts, in 
the truth of which, the public may place the most im- 
plicit confidence. Artificial teeth that never change 
their color, or become offensive he will set, either on 
pivot or gold plate, from a single tooth toa full set, 
either with or without false gums. Especial attention 
will be given to filling teeth that have not been painful, 
with the purest gold. T’erms—filling common sized 
cavities with gold, §1—for filling with ceiment or other 
filling, 50 cents to $1—setting on pivot from $1,50 to 
$3,50—on plate from $3 to $5—whole upper set from 
$25 to $75. All operations warranted. Office No. 
266 Washington street, Boston, corner of Avon place. 

N. B. 


. , . 3 . 
no travelling dentist, nor ever has been. ‘The impres- 


Dr. S. deems it necessary to say that he is | 


BERT is still actively and constantly engaged in super- 
intending the business, assisted by his partner, HEN KY 
3arFoRD. who is also personally devoted to it. This, 
itis presumed, will be sufficient to secure the conti- 
dence of all their friends. 

They have all the facilities for getting up their work 
in the best possible manner, and at the least possible 
expense, at which first-rate work can be done,—lhaving 
connected with their manufactory a steam engine, to 
facuitate all those parts which can be done by the aid 
of machinery, 

: They also have every part of the work done at the 

apove manufactory in the city, and under their own 
personal inspection, by experienced workmen only ; 
as thev empioy no apprentices. R 

During the past year, they have made very important 
improvements in the Piano-Forte, some of which they 
have patented. In the Horizontal or Square Pians- 
Forte we have an improvement by means of which, 
| with the use of a pedal, the hammers are made to strike 
|} one or two strings, at the pleasure of the performer; 





| thus combining the soft, sweet tones of the Unieheord 


‘ ; | with the pever of the Grand Piano-Forte, withont jts 
sion, however, has been given to the people of some of | inconvenience of size and shape. But having heard 
the adjoining towns, froin the fact that a man by the | frequent complaints of the common Square Piapo 
name of Stocking, a young travelling dentist, has rep-| Forte, on account of its size, and odjections to the 
resented himself as Dr. Stocking, froin Boston, having | and Piccolo, for other reasons, and te obviate 
an office there at 266 Washington street. ‘I'he reasons | these cbjecuons, we have invented a new desr riptior:, 
which have induced him to thus misrepresent himself, | somewhat of the Piccolo form, embracing all of .5e 
need no comment. It is deemed sufficient to say, that | ‘hove improvements, which, with seven octaves, oc 
he neither belongs in Boston, or bas any connection | cupies but about half as much room on the floor as the 
whatever with my office. 07 | common Square, and having a very important improve- 
| 


Vpright 


went in the action, by which a single epring is made to 
inswer the threefold purpose of pressing down the 
famper, and at the same time of bearing with equ:| 
force on the hammer and key, so as to cause their 





CARP TO INVALIDS. SILAS DURKEE, 
M. D., Member of the Massachusetts Medical | 


Society, and of the Boston Medical Association, has 
taken the large and convenienthouse No. 26 Howard 


street, Boston, and fitted it up asa PRIVATE HOs- | 


PITAL for INVALIDS. 
In importantand difficult cases, the services of the 
most skilful and experienced physicians in the city will | 
be had in consultation: and patients who place them- 
selves under the care of Dr. D., and who wish to avail 
themselves of the advantages of a private Hospital, | 
may be assured that every effort will be made for their | 

comfort and well being. 

An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus for 
administering the Jodine Bath and Sulphur Bath, | 
as they are now given at the principal hospitals of 
London and Paris. The effect of these baths upon the 
system is similar to that of the warm springs of Vir- 
ginia, and the Jodine fountain of Saratoga, and they 
are often entirely efficacious in the cure of many com- 
plaints of long standing, 
nary modes of treatment. 

(- Terms $6 to $12 per week. jlo 

4CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. The sub- 

scriber’s School for Young Ladies will be re- 
opened in his commodious rooms, under Park Stree- 
Church, on Monday, the 18th instant. He will be as- 
sisted by Miss M. A. L. Smith, the accomplished as- 
sistant teacher in the Schoul of the late S. P. Miles, 
Esq. 
s9 dt 


n R. W. WELLS, with his daughters, has opened 
1 a Day school for Young Ladies in this city.— 
Their room js under Dr. Frothingham’s Church in 
Channey Place. A Cireular, Containing the Terms 
&e., may be had at the school-room, or at the store of 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., or of Messrs. LITTLE 


& BROWN, Washington st. oct 14 
Ky EDFORD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4 BOYS. This institution is situated a few rods 
from the village of Medfors, five miles from Boston, and 
three and a hulf from Harvard University. The build- 
ings and grounds are spacious, and adapted in all re- 
spects to the purpose for which they are designed. No 
pains will be spared to render the pupils thorough pro- 
ficients in all the studies which are necessary to fit them 
for active life or a collegiate course, and the utmost at- 
tention will be paid to their health, mauners, and moral 
character. ‘The Academical year is divided into Four 
Terms, the first of which begins on the 7th of June.—- 
Further particulars made known on application to the 
Principal. JOHN Q. DAY. 
July 15. 


JOS. HALE ABBOT. 


DEAF .— 


which have resisted the ordi- | 


mick return after the blow is struck—thus making the 
tction of the keys susceptible of the most rapid execu- 
tion that any one can desire. 

Lowest prices of the above, from $500 to 8509. 
“ommon Square Piano-Fortes, of various patterns, with 
il] the other improvements, from $200 to $4100. 

In view of all these facts, and their own experience, 
tovether with the ample tescimonials which they have 
rom others, they have no hesitation in warranting their 
‘nstruments to be as good as can be obtained at any 
ther manufactory in the world—the purchasers them 
elves being judges, 

They will in all cases exchange, at their own ex 
vense, and from any part of the country, all such in- 
struments as are paid for on delivery, and have been 
selected by themselves, or refund the purchase money, 
it the option of the purchaser, at any time within six 
months of the time of sale, if the instrument shall not 
srove entirely satisfactory. 

In order to secure a CASH BUSINESS, they would 
‘urther say to their customers, that they will now sel] 
it retail, where the cash accompanies the order, or is 
oiid on delivery of the instrument from their shop, at 
Tieenty-FPive per cent. below their former ware-room 
prices; while hetween cash down and credit they will 
make more difference than formerly. 
| Persons ordering Piano-Fortes, of anv description, 
and sending from §200 to $500 with the order, mov 
| rest assured that in all respects they shail have as good 
an instrument for the money they send. as if they apply 
in person, or employ an agent to select for them. 

The subscribers hereby request all persons who my 
favor us with their orders, on the foregoing terins, to 
expose publicly every apnarently intentional neglect 
or failure on our part to Mulfil them to the very letter, 
And we further engage to pay. ourselves, all the neces. 
sarv expense for giving publicity to each ease of such 
neglect or failure, in at least one public newspaper— 
such as the dissatisfied partv may select. 

And in order tosatisfy all who may wish to purchase 
of us. of onr entire responsibility and correct business 
habits. we invite them to write us for reference. and 


autres, 


we will give them such as mav be re 
‘Thus throwing ourselves upon the public. we selici 
j tronire. . Se 
their patronsce. |. «= T GILBERT & CO 
Boston, Feb. 3, 1845, 


HEAP AND VALUABLE RELIGIOUS PUB. 
LICATIONS, for sale at SAXTON, PEIRCE 
& CO’S., 1534 Washington st. 
History of the Great Reformation in Germany and 
Switzerland, by Merle D’Aubigne. 
Burnell’s History of the Reformation of the Church 
of England, re vised, 3 vols, 600 pages each for $2,50. 
The History of the Inquisition, by Don Juan Anto- 
nio Llorente, Secretary of the Tribunal of Madrid. 
Neander’s History of the Christian Religion, during 
the First Three Centuries. This work has never been 
republished in the United States. and is very rare, the 





NOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
This is to certify that my wife, having been af- 
flicted with the loss of hearing for a year and a halt, 
has suddenly recovered the same by the use of SCAR- 
PA’S OIL FOR DEAFNESS. “It was with much 
reluctance that she made trial of it, considering it, at 
first as quack Medicine; but being encouraged by the 
example of others whose names were produced in fa- 
vor of its utility, herconsent was obtained; and I am 
happy to say that her hearing is now more than ordina- 
rily aente. A few drops of the Oil only, (on two appli- 
cations.) completed the cure. IT wish that those suffer- 
ing under the same malady might ‘go and do likewise.’ 
Tuomas E. PRESsEY 
Newburyport, April 6, 1843. 


English copy being held at six dollars and twenty-five 
cents. 

Borrow’s Bible in Spain. 

Sear’s New and Complete History of the Bible, as 
contained in the Old and New Testaments, trom the 
Creation of the World to the Full Establishment of 
Christianity. 

Sears’ Bible Biography; or, the Lives and Charac- 
ters of the principal personages recorded in the Sacred 
Writings; practically adapted to the instruction of 
youth and private families: together with an Appen- 
dix, containing thirty dissertations onthe evidences of 
divine revelation, from Timpson’s Key to the Bible; 
being a complete summary of biblical Knowledge, care- 
fully condensed and compiled from Scou, Doddridge, 
Gill, Patrick, Adam Clarke, Pool, Lowth, Horne, 
Wall, Stowe, Robinson, and other eminent writers on 
the Scriptures. Robert Sears, Editor. Embellished 
with several hundred Engravings on woud, illustiative 
of Scripture scenes, manners, customs, &c. 

Lectures on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, by 
Thomas Chaliners, to be completed in five. monthly 
parts of upwards of 100 pages, at 25 cents each. 

Pictorial Bible. The Pictorial Bible, being the Old 
and New Testaments according to the authorized 
sion, illustrated with more than one thousand engravy- 
ings representing the historical events—after celcbrat- 
ed pictures; the landscape scenes from original draws 
ings, or fromauthentic engravings, and the subjects— 
Natural History, Costume and Antiquities—from the 
best sources—16 numbers, at 25 cents each. nd 


For the benefit of persons at a distance, I would add 
that Mr Pressey is a Merchant, of Pleasant st., and 
will be happy to give any additional particulars to those 
who may wish to inquire of him, 

SCARPA’S OIL is constantly for sale at my 
store, No. 2, State street, Newburyport. 

CHARLES WiILIPPLE. 

Sold also by Henry Whipple, Salem. al9 


Sook 


RY CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW- 
& ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 
No. $1 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, Twilled and Striped 
Venetian; Supertine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
lngrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- 
pets of all widths; Rich Figured Bockings; Hearth 
Rugs, Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval | 
and Round Stair Rods, ete. ete. All of which com- 
prise one of the most extensive assortinents in this city, 
aad will be sold at the very lowest market prices. Pur- 
chasers are invited to call and examine for themselves. 
a29 


ver- 





OSTON ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION for 
the TREATMENT of diseases of the Spine, 
| Club feet and other deformities. 

In this Institution Curvatures of the Spine are par- 
ticularly attended to. A House in a healthy situation 
on Mt. Vernon is appropriated to this especial object, 

land is furnished with every variety of apparatus made 
use of for curing curvatures of spine and correcting the 
shape of the female figure. Itis superintended by aa 
experienced Matron, who has been over two years in 
the employ of the institution. 

It probably is not generally known, but mothers 
should be imformed that when the shoulders of their 
daughters grow out and they are one sided, or one hip 
is higher than the other, that these deformities are caus- 
ed by curvature of the spine, and that the ea lier they 
are attended to, the more easily they are corrected and 
synunetry restored. 

Brass or Copper Corslets are never made use of in 
this Institution, and we think it our duty to say, that 
| we look upon their use as unphilosophical; not at all 
' calculated ever to effect a cure, and destructive to health, 
Cottons, F'lannels, House-Keeping Articles, and Mourn- by paralyzing the muscles of the back, compressing 
ine Goods. the chest and all the abdominal organs; consequently 

‘Our customers are assured that we still adhere strictly ae agmpre: Fe a and important functions of ne- 
to ONE PRICE. | ture ‘n the female sex. A : 

Every article is marked at a small profit, and no, J. B- BROWN, M. D., Surgeon, office 65 Belknar 
salesman is permitted to deviate from the Fixed Price | street. 
aiduaroneme, or : , alp | J.C. Warren, M. D., Geo. Hayward, M. D., J. 

. Pe SSA Ne ES } Mason Warren, M. D., Consulting Surgeons. 
NHE SUBSCRIBER proposes to take into his) Nov. 26. 6m 

family a few lads to educate in «a thorough man- | ———-— 
ner, either for the University, the counting-room, an | EW ARRANGEMENT AT THE ONE PRICE 

agriculturnl life, or as teachers. After fifteen years ex- STORE ‘i 28 Wasldngton dina: De pli 
perience in the oral method of instruction, he feels some | ie ie . fCLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VEST- 
confidence in seeking the public patronage. His resi- INGS and TALL ORS’ TRIM MINGS may now be 
dence at Walpole, N. H., on the Connecticut river, is | fo i | M4 "a - ae i ee sRC enous of STOCKS SUARES, 
one of the most moral, healthy, quiet and beautiful vil- GLOV ES - HOSIERY UNDER SHIRTS ack 
lages in New England, and ean be reached im 36 hours | y nant I es © ish =a was ere 
from the city of New York. ‘lerms, including board, | DRAW ERS, READY MADE piggy oo a 
tuition, washing, &c., $2000 sear. Very few books | — ie articles usually found in a Gentlewan s 
required. For further particulars, apply to Rev. S. K. ye hing « ant tibet -- 7 
LOTHROP, 42 Court street, Boston. ~ | 4 t this establishment Clothing is mac e to ore air 
JOHN N. BELLOWS. oe best and most ape mauner—or if preferred, 

y. ae ~ q 5 zsarinents are cut only. . 

Walpole, N. H., Sept. 39, 1843. Just received a lot of superior BLACK CLOTHS, 

T CASSIMERES and DOE SKINS, some of which are 
German manufactura, the colurs of which are warrant- 
ed permanent. nll 










i EMOVAL. BARRETT’S DYE HOUSE.— | 
The office of this establishment has been remov- | 
ed trom 35 Cornhill to 140 Washington,opposite school 


3oston. 


street, 
Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, the 
proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertion will be 
Spare {to merit its continuance. 
N. B. Goods dyed as low as at any other place, 
and returned in as short time. m25 


NE PRICE SYSTEM. DANIELL & CO., 
wholesale and retail dealers in DRY GOODS, 

No. 201 Washington st., Boston. : 
Silks, Linens, Shawls, Alepines, Quilts, Blankets, 











FARS’ POPULAR PICTORIAL WORKS.— 
The most splendidly illustrated volumes for families 
ever issued on the Ainerican continent, containing more 
than 2000 beautiful engravings, designed and executed 


RESH GOODS. B. L. MYRICK & CO., 175 





by the most eminent Artists of England and America. 4 . ° ae 
History of the Bible, 1 vol, Svo, numerous illustra- | Washington st. have opened - large 7 dake 
tions. Bible Biography, nearly 300 plate. | of new and desirable goods. His stock of Silks, 


Shawls, Alpines, Mouslin de Lains, Chusons, Alpaceas, 
Pictorial illustrations of the Bible, 8 volumes. | Eolians, French Merinos, English and yt oan al 
Sears’ Guide to Knowledge, a splendidly illustrated | Prints, and all kinds of domestic goods, is very ri. " 

work, comprising the finest series of embellishments | and selected with great care. Many of these Ped 

ever presented to the American pubtic, in one handsome | were purchased in the auction rooms of New York av 
large octavo, of five hundred pages, elegantly bound— Boston, and will be sold at the lowest cash prices. 
price only $2,50. Their motto is 

_ 8. P.& CO. also publish The Pictorial Bible, issu- ‘* Quick turns and small profits.” 

ing In sixtee i- 7 ‘ r part . , 

g cen semi-monthly parts, at 25 cents per part, | ay, patrons of this paper are requested to call and 


or $1,00 complete. onus : ; 23 
Orders are respectfully solicited. Address examine this stock. f —— 


. SAXTON, a - ie a 
Btn Wo Lalmited winelacbil : ' a 
ICHOLS’ NATURAL THEOLOGY. — The CHRISTIAN R EGIST ER 
Elements of Natur! Theology, by Way of Con- PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
versations, by Rev Dr Nichols, of Portland—third edi- BY DAVID REED, 
At 1 Water Street, Boston. 
TERMS.--Turex Dotrars, payable 


tion; adapted to the higher classes in Sunday Schvols, 
: aonw i t 
months, or Two DoLLARS AND Firty Cents, } 


and for the general reader. A few copies just reecived 
and for sale low by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Wash- 
ington st. ‘ nA 

RODUCTIVE FARMING, or Familiar digest | paid in advance. ¢ : : for 

of the recent discoveries of Liebig, Johnson, Da- | ‘To individuals or companies who pay in advance 

vy and other celebrated writers on Vegetable Chemis- | five copies, sixth copy will be sent graus. 
try, showing how the results of tillage may be greatly | No subscriptions discontinued, except art 
augmented, by Joseph A. Smith; The Attache or Sam | of the publisher, until all arrearages are p@ pa 
Slick in England; Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geogra- All communications, as well es — he addres 
phy, part 12—just received hy W. CROSBY & CO., | relating to the Christian Register, sh 
118 Washington st. al2 |to Davip REED, Boston. 


Wonders of the World, nearly 300 plates. 
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